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Do you have a 
PEN PAL? 


During the summer one of the girls who is listed below wrote us about this 
letter about pen pals: 


I like to write letters to other teen-agers in different 
states, and I hope I will see some of my pen pals at KU. 
One pen pal from Strasburg, Ohio, is going to the na- 


tional convention, and so am I. 1 think it is really an 


experience to be able to actually meet your pen pal. 


PATRICIA DIAMOND. 320 First Avenue, Phoenix- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Interests: Luther League, roller 
skating, sports, and swimming. Hobbies: pen pals and 
collecting post cards. Central Lutheran Church. Age 16. 


NANCY HERRON. 625 South Street, Jim Thorpe, 
Pennsylvania. Interests: Accordion, ice skating, danc- 
ing, swimming, and fishing. Hobbies: stamp collect- 
ing. Age 13. 


LINDA C. KLING. 515 N. Collington Avenue, Balti- 
more 5, Maryland. Interests: choir, Luther League, 
painting and drawing, baseball, football, basketball, 
traveling, school, and scientific experiments. Member 
of Bethany Lutheran Church. 


See the next issue for pew pal ideas. 
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Arline Rude 


and 


Betty Westrom 


Presentation Pointers 


Plan to use this topic as a skit. Props are 
simple. A narrator can introduce the story 
and end it. 

Discuss the topic when you have finished. 
The importance of the topic depends upon 
Semitic conditions in your community. How 
are Jews treated? Why is it difficult to invite 
a Jew to Luther League? What tactful steps 
should you take in inviting him to come with 
you to your meeting? Is there a mission to 
the Jews near you? Find out more about it. 

Ask your pastor for information about the 
Jews. See February 1957 LUTHER LIFE, 
page 16, “Experiment with Prejudice,’ and 
get the pamphlet, “Anti-Semitism and the 
Christian,” from the National Lutheran Coun- 
cile= 327) S. LaSalle St. Chicago 4, Ill. (3c 
each or 25c a dozen). The following pam- 
phlets and books can be ordered through the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 515 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y.: 
“Prejudiced—How Do People Get that Way?” 
25c; “Position of the Jews in America To- 
day” 10c; ‘Your Neighbor Celebrates’ 
(Jewish holidays) 15c; “The Great Dogpatch 
Mystery” 10c or 100 for $8.00; “The Town 
that Whispers’ 5c; “Mission Accomplished” 
(playlet) 10c; and “The Toymaker” 25c. 


mye! heading home, Sal? Wait a 
minute, and I'll walk with you.” 
Anne deposited her books on the shelf 
in her locker. 

“How about stopping at Barney's to 
see if any of the gang’s around?” Sally 
suggested. ; 

Some of the other girls from their 
gang were already at Barney’s when they 
artived. They could see them through 
the front window, standing by the maga- 
zine rack. 

After a round of “Hi’s,” they all 


crowded into one booth—the big one 
in the corner. Barney stood patiently 
awaiting their orders as they discussed 
the relative merits of double-dip choco- 
late sodas and root beer floats. The de- 
cisions made, he went to work at the 
fountain. Barney didn’t mind if the 
laughter got a little noisy once in awhile. 
He didn’t mind the braided straws and 
the chatter and the occasional spills. They 
were pretty nice kids. Fun to have 
around. 

Silence came over the corner booth 
and straws were left idle in the glasses 
as the door swung open and Sam Abra- 
hamson came in. The girls sighed aud- 
ibly as he walked past the booth. They 
liked his tallness and his brunette good 
looks. Too bad Sam was always alone. 
It hadn’t been too long since he trans- 
ferred to Central from Midville. He was: 
a quiet boy, but good-looking and smart. 
It shouldn’t take him so long to get ac- 
quainted. 

“I could go for him,’”’ Anne breathed. 
“T wish he’d ask me out sometime.” 

“Me, too,’”” some of the others agreed. 

Then Janie, half talking to herself, 
said pensively, “Isn’t it too bad he’s 
Jewish 2” 

“But he’s a real neat guy, and he cer- 
tainly can’t help he’s Jewish,’ Anne pro- 
tested. 

“Well,” Joannie said, a little sharply, 
“my Dad says all Jews are alike. He 
warned me not to have anything to do 
with them.” 

Joannie’s remark touched off a small 
flood of others—'‘They’re so overbear- 
ing.” ““They’ll get the best of you every 
chance they get.” The girls gave voice 
to all the little prejudices they'd picked 
up at home and in school. 

“Kids, I think we should be ashamed 
of ourselves.” The firmness in Mary’s: 
voice startled the others into silence. 
Mary was the quiet one. She didn’t oftem 
speak out like this. 

“We have no right to talk this way 
about the Jews. We don’t really know 
that these things are true. We've just: 
heard them said so often that we begin 
to believe them.” 
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“Besides,” she went on, ‘we're all Lu- 
ther Leaguers. We're supposed to be 
Christians! Every one of us knows that 
Jesus, our Savior, was a Jew. We've al- 
ways been taught that Jesus died on the 
Cross for the sins of all people.” 

“Yes,’’ Linda added, “remember last 
Sunday in Bible class, talking about the 
Great Commission? Jesus said, ‘Go ye 
into all the world.’ That seems to take in 
everybody, too.” 

“Uh huh,” Mary said. ‘Pastor has al- 
ways said that all people qualify as can- 
didates for salvation, because we are all 
sinners in need of the grace of God.” 

Sally nodded. “That makes us all alike 
in God’s sight, doesn’t it?” 

“But the Jews don’t believe in Jesus, 
do they?” Janie wondered. 

A discussion followed, with nobody 
seeming to know really what the Jews 
did believe. 

Mary finally came up with an answer. 
“We know that they have not accepted 
Jesus as their Messiah and Savior. I won- 
der why, though? It must be because they 
haven't learned to know Him the way 
we have.” 

“Wouldn't it be grim to live without 
Jesus as our Savior?” asked Anne 
thoughtfully. “It’s rough enough trying 
to live by the Ten Commandments, but 
imagine what it would be like not to 
have Jesus to go to when you've failed.” 

“Girls, why don’t we invite Sam to 
come to League?” Linda suggested en- 
thusiastically. 

“That would be great!’’ several of the 
others agreed. 

“Then if he doesn’t know Jesus he 
would hear about Him and could learn 
to know Him. He'd like our pastor, too. 
I know he would.” 

“Hold it, you characters,’ Mary cau- 
tioned. “Do you really think Sam would 
come if we just asked him to Luther 
League out of a clear blue sky? That 
might go for somebody who had spent 


half his life in Sunday school and had 
just lost the habit of going to church, 
but not for somebody like Sam, with no 
Christian background. He’s never had a 
coke with us. He’s never been asked to 
our homes for a record session or a pop- 
corn party. I think it’s asking pretty much 
to expect him to pray our prayers and 
accept our Savior. This is really impor- 
tant, so we'd better not flub.” 

“Well, then, how do we do it?” the 
others wanted to know. 

“Wouldn't it be better,” Mary said, “if 
we just concentrated first on being 
friends? Let’s talk with him, invite him 
to our parties, show him that we think 
he’s nice. Then we can begin telling him 
that our belief in the Savior is ‘for real.’ 
That’s when the time will be right for 
asking him to League.” 

“You're right, Mary,” Sally said, “and 
I thought of something else. We have to 
get the boys in on this. I suspect he 
won't like to have the feeling that a 
bunch of girls is suddenly taking him 
over. It should be Jim and Dave and Bill 
who invite him to League.” 

“After he gets to know us, he may be 
more interested in knowing our Savior,” 
Anne said. “‘Let’s remember him with 
our smiles.”’ 

‘And in our prayers,” added Sally. 

Sam Abrahamson did become one of 
“the gang,” and the boys did invite him 
to League. Oh, he didn’t come the first 
time he was invited, nor the second. 
Sam’s background made him a little shy 
about attending a meeting at a Christian 
church. But as he grew to know the 
Leaguers and warmed to their friendship, 
he wanted to know the things which 
made them happy. So he began coming 
to League. Because to him they repre- 
sented Christ, he was brought into con- 
tact with the Lord of the Church. Now, 
because a group of Leaguers cared about 
what happened to him, Sam Abrahamson 
is a Christian—for real! 


This topic is reprinted in part with permission from a pamph- 
let, “Sweet Shop Strategy,” by the National Lutheran Council. 
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VIGOROUS YOUTH 


Presentation Pointers 


This topic has a two-way method of reveal- 
ing its purpose—a brief speech and a panel 
discussion. Jt is another attempt to make the 
evangelism program more interesting and 
thought-provoking. 

One of the older leaguers who is adept at by Mrs. Robert B. Baker 
public speaking may be given the first portion 
of the presentation. He may take the material, 
become familiar with it, and present its con- 
tents extemporaneously, inviting discussion at 
several intervals. 

The panel could be seated in a semi-circle 
behind the speaker. After the opening remarks, 
panel members may proceed with the discus- 
sion. Parts should not be read. 

The poem may be used either as a part of 
the introduction or as a call to worship. Sug- 
gested hymns are “Lord Speak to Me” (260 
YH and “Weve a Story to Tell to the 
Nations” (268 CYH). Psalm 24 may be read 
or Acts 4:13-20 may be the scripture lesson. 
The following prayer may be used to close 
the devotional service or to end the topic pre- 
sentation: 

“Our heavenly Father, we Thank Thee that 
Thou didst show us the perfect example of 
service to God and our fellowman by Thy 
life here on earth. We pray Thee to make us 
true servants of Thine: give us the wisdom 
and foresight to take advantage of all the 
opportunities for service which Thou dost 
send us. Give us a spirit of humility. Help 
us to bear disappointments, and may we ever 
be ready to give all the glory to Thee for 
whatever success we may have. We pray 
that the spirit of Christ will show us the 
way to win others and to tell the good news. 
We ask this in the name of Christ, who taught 
us 10 pray, Our Father, which art in heaven 

5 og AUHAES! 


Intermediates 
have energy; 


Give it purpose 
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There’s a great big task awaiting 
O, Luther Leaguers for you. 

And it takes us all united 

Strong to dare and do. 

There must be a long look upwards 
Before our dreams all come true, 
Till you lift up those who love you, 


To the same league meeting with you. 


Vigorous youth desires activity! What 
a glorious circumstance when that energy 
is directed toward service to God and 
community! If the Luther League and 
other organizations of the Church are 
to reflect the true spirit and teachings 
of Christ and be a dynamic force for 
good, they must seek solutions to the 
problems of youth. They must recognize 
that an alarmingly large number of the 
young men and women of this nation 
are unchurched, and unless these young 
men and women are reached by the 
church's program, millions more of to- 
morrow’s homes will be without the 
stabilizing and uplifting influence of 
Christianity. 

It is not enough that the local league 
seeks to satisfy only the needs of its own 
members. It should aim also to share 
the gospel message of the well-rounded 
life with others in the community. The 
Luther League should do everything pos- 
sible to mobilize the forward-looking, 
unselfish, social-minded young citizenry 
into an active, potent force for good in 
the community. Surely no one can win 
youth for Christ better than Christian 
youth itself. 

God uses boys and girls, men and 
women to give His message to others 
every day. That is what we mean when 
we speak of evangelism, because evan- 
gelism is bringing the good news of God 
to men. We become messengers, or 
evangelists. 

Our pastor may say it this way: ‘Evan- 
gelism is the witness of the believers to 
others, aimed to point men to Christ 
as Lord and Savior.” 

Intermediates may wonder what they 
can do. How can young teenagers hel 
Christian leaguers grow spiritually ? 
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What are ways of telling young people 
outside the Church about Christ? There 
are a lot of things that can be done by 
those who are wide awake to opportuni- 
ties and eager to serve. 

PRAY that God will give you an un- 
derstanding of the work you can do in 
the church’s evangelism program. Pray 
for the youth of the church and for your 
school friends who do not go to church. 

WORK to make your Luther League 
fulfill its purpose of holding and win- 
ning youth for Christ. Make every pro- 
gram interesting and challenging. Plan 
socials, too, that will not only give 
wholesome recreation but will help you 
to be better Christians. 

INVITE others to come to Sunday 
School, to church, and to Luther League. 
Don't give up after asking once. I have 
been told that 80% of sales made in the 
business world are made after the fifth 
call, but only 10% of the salesmen have 
the perseverance to continue this length 
of time. Call your friends on the tele- 
phone before league meetings to remind 
them to come. Make new people feel 
welcome and wanted so they will come 
again. 

LIVE every day as a true witness for 
Jesus Christ . . . at home, at school, at 
play, in church. Let your faith shine 
through in everything that you do. Let 
Christ live in you and your life will at- 
tract others to Him. 

Probably you still wonder why such 
a fuss about evangelism? Why should 
Lutherans bother with evangelism and 
why should it be a subject for leaguers? 
I will now introduce our panel who will 
show us why we must be alert to heed 
the call of evangelism. (For presentation, 
use names of your panelists.) 


Mopberator: We are talking about evangelism this evening. Jerry, will you begin 
) by telling us why you think evangelism doesn’t belong in the Lutheran church? 
| Jerry: Well, I’ve always thought it is a way of getting people all worked up 
~ and weepy about how bad they have been. They raise their hands and sign papers, 
and then they forget all about it until another campaign comes along. 

SUE: But evangelism in the Lutheran Church means more than that. I’m sure 
the word does belong, because we call ourselves an Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
We are the church who brought forth the good news of faith during the reformation. 

MoperaToR: Pastor, here is where you come in. What place does evangelism 
have in the Lutheran Church? 

Pastor: Evangelism is a very important word for us. It is important for us for 
the same reasons that make it important for all Christians. As Jerry has hinted, some 
practices and ideas have gotten tied up with it that have caused some people to shy 
away from it, or to say that it is not for the Lutheran church. Sometimes, too, the 
Lutheran church has suffered because of this turning away. Let’s start with the word 
“evangelism” itself. It comes from two Greek words meaning “good news.” 

JERRY: But Pastor, didn’t you say once that is what “‘gospel’’ means? 

Pastor: That is right, Jerry. “Gospel” is an Anglo-Saxon word meaning “‘God’s 
story’, or “good story” . . . good news! If the news is good enough you want to tell 
it with all the power to persuade that you have. You are so glad you just can’t keep 
it to yourself. You know someone else will be made happy by hearing it. 

MoperaTor: But what has this to do with evangelism ? 

PasToR: Evangelism is the telling of the good news, the best news ever, God’s 
good news about Jesus! This good news makes people happy and enables them to 
stay happy and lead happy, useful lives. 

Jerry: Then that is a different idea about evangelism than what I had, isn’t it? 

PasTor: Yes it is. You see there are people who have never heard of John 3:16, 
for instance. Will you read it Sue? There are many who have heard of it but have 
never really grasped what it means. It is everybody’s business to get the news to 
everyone. And that includes us Lutherans, too. 

SUE: Pastor, do you think we as Luther Leaguers should be in on this too? Or 
should evangelism be only for the grown-ups ? 

Pastor: Why shouldn’t you tell the good news too? You are never too young 
for it. If you had good news about anything else you wouldn’t wait for the older 
people to pass the word around. 

MoperaTor: But what can our league do? 

Pastor: You can start by using the Evangelism guide ‘Evangelism is your ‘Big 
Job,’ you can go out three by three and visit other young peoples, and ask them to 
come and share the league meeting, and church services, to sing about and hear the 
gospel. The three by three I speak of will be two leaguers and the Third is Christ. 
We must remember we are not alone in these visits, but that Christ is always by our 
side. You can select several leaguers to take part in the congregation’s program of 
evangelism. And best of all, remember that everything about a live-wire church and 
a live-wire league is good news—God’s good news. 


Order evangelism materials from LLA. 
“Speak Up” and “Evangelism Is Your ‘Big Job’ “”—10c 


Evangelism worship services free. 
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Are You A 


BIBLE MINUTE-MAN? 


Presentation Pointers 


Here’s a quiz for you to try out on the 
leaguers. Give the brief introduction—then 
into the “timely test.” 

The quiz may be handled one of three 
ways. You may ask the questions and have 
individuals raise their hands to give the 
answer. No points will be given. A second 
way is to give pencils and paper to everyone 
and let them write the answers. Then give 
points according to the number they have 
right. The third method is to divide into sev- 
eral teams—five or six on a team—and let 
each team have a corner of the room in which 
to huddle. Ask each question, allowing time 
for the team members to discuss among them- 
selves the possibilities. Then their answers 
are written on paper. The team with the most 
correct answers deserves the title of ‘Bible 
Minute-Men.”’ 

No matter what method you use for the 
test, when an answer is given, ask the per- 
son to give a little of the background or 
story. If no one knows the answer to a ques- 
tion, ask them to look for it in the Bible. 
Or have one person read the reference aloud, 

After the “timely test,’ let the leaguers 
discover some Bible parallelisms for them- 
selves. They may work singly or with partners. 
They may use the suggested Bible references 
or they may have their own favorite character 
they would like to study. Ask them to list 
parallels and make a brief report when the 
entire group meets again. 

Noah (Genesis 5:28-10:32); Abraham 
(Genesis 11:26-25:10); Jacob (Genesis 25: 
21-37:35; 42:1-47:12); Moses (Exodus) 
Judges; Ruth; David (I Samuel 16:1-1 Kings 
2:12); Jonah and other prophets; Gospels; 
Acts; and Paul's letters. 

Don't forget to tell the leaguers to bring 
their Bibles to the meeting. Revised Standard 
Version is the best to use for a study of this 
type. 
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by Vincent Edwards 


NE of the most impressive things 

about the Bible is the fact that it 
refuses to become ‘“‘dated.” No one can 
call it an “‘old-fashioned’”” book with 
“old-fashioned” ideas. It’s as modern 
and up-to-date as Boone and droodles. 

Events of today are paralleled through- 
out the Bible. Some modern history facts 
are astonishingly similar to Bible inci- 
dents. It has been said that history re- 
peats itself. This is quite evident. 

To point out curious coincidences in 
modern history with occurrences of an- 
cient Bible history (dating back thou- 
sands and thousands of years ago), a 
“timely test’ has been drawn up. See 
how you do in answering the questions. 

Each correct answer counts ten. If you 
score 80 or better, you have more than 
proved your claim to the title of a modern 
“Bible Minute-Man.” (Answers are 
found on page 27.) 


¢* ¢ ¢ 


1. Many persons believe that, in 
World War II, Hitler spelled his ulti- 
mate doom by his relentless persecution 
of the Jews. What evidence does the 
Bible offer to prove that a tyrant’s op- 
pression of God's chosen people was al- 
most certain to bring about divine re- 
taliation ? 

2. Because of the general shortage of 
food, careful storage and rationing be- 
came necessary in most countries during 


the last two world wars. In what great 
country, in Bible times was a system of 
storage and rationing introduced due to 
a terrible famine? Who supervised its 
operation ? 

3. After the battle of Lexington at 
the beginning of the American Revolu- 
tion when neighbors went to get Israel 
Putnam, they found him plowing in a 
field. What man in the Bible, being called 
by God to become a great prophet’s suc- 
cessor, was discovered at the same kind 
of farm work? 

4. Today, astronomers can become 
greatly excited over the discovery of a 
new star. What learned men of the 
Orient once made a similar discovery in 
Bible times, and what did it lead to? 

5. Bribe in the dictionary is described 
as “Any gift . . . used corruptly to in- 
fluence public or official action.’ Unfor- 
tunately, in our modern world this goes 
on all the time. A man from Samaria tried 
to bribe Peter and John with silver. Who 
was he and what official action did he 
want from them? 

6. Henry Clay has gone down in his- 
tory for his celebrated saying, “Sit, I 
would rather be right than be President.” 
What courageous leader of the early 
Christian church defined his stand with 
even greater words: “We must obey God 
rather than men’”’? 


7. World War II familiarized the 
world with the ‘‘scorched earth’? method 
of devastation which the Russians em- 
ployed against Hitler's invading forces. 
What great judge of the Israelites used 
this same plan against his country’s ene- 
mies in Bible times ? 

8. One of the greatest moments in 
the life of George Washington came 
when, at the close of the Revolutionary 
War, he angrily turned down a subor- 
dinate officer’s suggestion that he set him- 
self up as king of the Thirteen States. 
What celebrated leader of the Israelites, 
after winning a decisive victory over their 
enemies, likewise refused an invitation 
to rule over them ? 

9. Once while Abraham Lincoln was 
a rising young politician, he delivered a 
memorable speech on the state of the na- 
tion, in which he used the quotation, “A 
house divided against itself cannot 
stand.” The saying struck home with all 
his listeners and readers. But who, in 
the Bible, had spoken those same words 
in the first place ? 

10. More than one circus has staged 
an act where a man walks into a cage 
full of live (but trained) beasts of the 
jungle. What Biblical hero emerged 
without a scratch when his enemies suc- 
ceeded in having him thrown into a den 
of ferocious lions ? waa 
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Ugysenaee 


y 


U.S. COMMITTEE 


United Nations, New York 


IN any 


@ Many children in Brazil think the American word for truck is UNICEF. 

@ In 1952, 484 communities participated, contributing $32,000; in 1956 there 
were 7,500 communities in the program, contributing $750,000. 

@ UNICEF's aim is to help underdeveloped countries help themselves. 

© $1.00 supplies enough powdered milk to give 80 children a glass of milk every 


day for a week. 


Presentation Pointers 


Present the material as it is. Have pam- 
phlets to hand out to the leaguers. These 
can be secured through the U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, New York. Sug- 
gested pamphlets are “The Trick Is to Treat’, 
“A Little Goes a Long Way’, “The Story of 
the UNICEF Coins’, “UNICEF and YOU”, 
“UNICEF—What It Is”, and “Hi Neighbor.” 

The most important part of the topic comes 
in the planning session following the formal 
presentation. Decide if your league wants to 
take part in the UNICEF program. Make 
plans to contact local organizations for spon- 
sorship. Be ready to give them reasons for 
taking part in the program and an outline 
of what your leaguers can do. 

If your league is enrolled already in the 
program for October 31, make final plans 
at this meeting. Make posters for the church, 
announcing to members that you will be visit- 
ing them for tricks or treats. 

Make plans to have films or a recreational 
night when you can study about other coun- 
tries and participate in their games and songs, 


CTOBER 31, 1956—in 7,500 com- 
munities from Alaska to Florida, 
from Hawaii to Puerto Rico, a million 
and a half children and young people 
rang doorbells, asking for the trick that 
would treat countless children overseas. 
This is part of the story only. Long 
before the spooky day arrived churches, 
schools, civic groups, town officials, and 
parents planned the 1956 “Hallowe’en 
with a heart.” 

The Trick or Treat program of 

UNICEF (United Nations Children’s 
Fund) belongs to the youth of America. 
It was started by them. They make Hal- 
lowe’en a day of sharing instead of scar- 
mg. 
A UNICEF Hallowe'en is traditional 
with spooks, witches, and goblins; it 
retains all the fun of ringing doorbells, 
parties, apple-bobbing, and collecting of 
treats. The difference is that UNICEF 
spooks and witches are really angels in 
disguise. The treats they collect are 
pennies, nickels, and dimes for children 
overseas. UNICEF good-will ambassa- 
dors share because they care. 


Some Facts on UNICEF 

UNICEF was organized in 1956 by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
It is governed by the Executive Board of 
26 nations. Unlike most UN agencies, 
UNICEF is not financed by assessment 
but by voluntary contributions, mainly 
from governments. Individuals and com- 
munities contribute, also, to the fund 
agency. 

When a country feels it needs aid, it 
makes a request through the government. 
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The application is reviewed in the field 
and at headquarters by experts. Then it 
is sent to the Executive Board for de- 
cision. 

UNICEF aid 7s not permanent. Its pro- 
gram trains others to help themselves. 
Assisted countries spend an average of 
$2.00 for every $1.00 put up by the 
Fund. Soon these countries stand on their 
own feet to give aid to their people. 

But UNICEF results are permanent! 
It is designed to get needed action in a 
country started. 

UNICEF's mission is to protect, to 
provide, to teach, and to train. The first 
step is to protect children against disease 
—the child cripplers: malaria, tubercu- 
losis, and yaws. (Research on the mo- 
squito is an important aspect of cam- 
paigns against malaria in Iraq and 39 
other countries.) Teaching and training 
is the second step. Mother and child 
care centers are set up. (Four UNICEF- 
equipped training centers in Pakistan are 
schooling nurses and other health per- 
sonnel for work in rural areas.) The 
third step is to provide basic means of 
self-help. (Burmese villagers are taught 
how to get clean drinking water.) 


Getting to Know You 


The worth of UNICEF is not meas- 
ured by statistics but by people. UNICEF 
means African children will grow up free 
of the ancient curse of leprosy. It means 
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600,000,000 children in the world suffer from 


malnutrition or disease. 


UNICEF is the largest international agency 
devoted to the welfare of children and mothers.) 
This year UNICEF is reaching 39,500,000 chil-| 


dren and mothers in 95 countries. 


Contributions may be sent to U.S. Committee 
for UNICEF, United Nations, New York. The of-' 
fice for the United Kingdom is 14/15 Stratford 
Place, London W. 1, England. 


the farmer in Syria can at last harvest 
his crop and feed his family because for 
the first time he is free of malaria. It 
means many more life-giving facts “‘for 
all the world’s children.” 

UNICEF is developing a sense of unity 
among all peoples of the world. This is: 
the key. We all need to know about each 
other. 


UNICEF and YOU 

Can your community take part? Every 
community can! Here is a list of things 
you can do. Take your choice: 

1. Trick or Treat program for Hal- 
lowe’en. Interest one or more groups in 
your community in sponsoring it. The 
U.S. Committee for UNICEF has pre- 
pared a kit with planning suggestions. 
It contains sufficient material for 255 
youngsters. Cost of the kit is $1.00. 

2. Understanding Our Neighbors— 
theme of the U.S. Committee’s youth 
recreation kit. 

3. UNICEF greeting cards—bought 
for your own use or sold through local 
organizations. 

4. Contributions—sent to the USS.. 
Committee. 

5. Associate Membership in the U.S.. 
Committee—you receive regular mailings: 
concerning the progress of UNICEF. 

6. ‘News of the World’s Children” ’ 
—goes to members and others who sub-- 
scribe for $2.00 a year (6 issues). 

7. Other publications, films, and} 
speakers—available so you can learn) 
about the work of UNICEF and the: 
countries who benefit from its program. 


PURPOSE OF THE TOPIC: 


1. Help individuals with handicaps see that they can overcome these handicaps and become 


one of the group. 


2. Help leaguers integrate handicapped individuals into their membership. 
3. Teach leaguers that each has handicaps he must learn to overcome, 


One must earn 
the right 
to be happy 


by Albert A. Zimmer 


A PLACE 
for 
EVERYONE 


Presentation Pointers 

The topic easily is divided into three parts 
at the sub-titles. 

For the first part, have a leaguer tell the 
story in the first person. Or present this as a 
skit. Two scenes can be set up—the home 
of the advisor and the league room. 

Rewrite the second part as a newspaper 
article. Have someone read it from a news- 
paper. Give a fictitious name to the town in 
which this occurs. Parts one and two can be 
given as chalk talks also. 

Present this section as it is. Read it several 
times before the meeting so you can present 
it without reading it to leaguers. 

For discussion purposes: Name _ various 
physical handicaps and what people with those 
handicaps could do in league—in the com- 
munity. List other handicaps individuals face. 
What is your community's attitude to the 
physically handicapped? What opportunities 
are there for him? 
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NE Sunday evening I invited my 

house guest to attend our Luther 
League meeting. To me it was another 
evening of Christian fellowship with the 
young people of our church. To George 
Benson, my guest, it turned out to be 
a revealing experience. 


Mary’s Stepping Stone 


During the initial recreation period, 
one of the members, Mary Roberts, en- 
tered the social room. Her entrance was 
no different this evening than it had 
been on previous occasions. To all but 
my house guest there was nothing special 
about Mary's coming to the meeting. But 
George saw Mary’s crutches. He came 
through with the comment, “‘Isn’t it a 
shame that girl is so handicapped ? What 
fun can she have at a meeting like this?” 

I smiled. ‘Do you really think she 
won't have fun? Just wait and see what 
happens!” 

Several leaguers greeted Mary and 
helped her remove her coat. Within a 
few seconds she was over by the ping- 
pong table watching a “hot game.’ Dur- 
ing the game the two players became so 
excited that they lost count of their score. 
This could have meant a minor argu- 
ment. But Mary Roberts said, ‘“The score 
is 12-7, in favor of Bill.” George was 
amazed to find that Mary, too, had been 
taking part in the game. 

It came time to call a halt to the recre- 
ational program. The business meeting 
had to get under way. As George Benson 
and I took our chairs at the rear of the 
room we observed that Mary Roberts had 
taken her place at the secretary's desk. 
She presented the minutes for the pre- 
vious meeting in superb style. During 
the business, George experienced the 
clincher that made him feel how wrong 
he had been about Mary’s handicap. The 
group wanted to have a skating party. 
Who would be responsible for planning 
it? It was Mary who said she would 
take care of all arrangements. 

In a discussion period following the 
topic, Mary contributed many worthwhile 
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ideas. And during the closing social hour 
she continued to play an important role 
within the group. 

On our way home, George bubbled 
over with enthusiasm as he spoke of 
Mary’s participation in league activities. 
“T take back everything I said about her 
not having fun at the meeting. She's a 
real asset to that group!” Later he gave 
his wife a detailed account of Mary’s par- 
ticipation. “Why, she even volunteered 
to plan a skating party,” he said, “help- 
ing others have fun at something she 
can't do herself. You know, I forgot half 
the time that she was physically handi- 
capped.” 

Then I asked George if he had noticed 
the other two handicapped youngsters in 
league. He said he hadn't. I told him 
about Doris who has a speech impedi- 
ment and John who wears a brace on 
his back because of a childhood polio 
attack. “Our leaguers accept one another 
for what they are and what they can 
give,’ I told George. 

George shook his head. “I feel sorry 
for myself when I realize what these 
young people are doing to overcome their 
weaknesses. They have made their handi- 
caps into stepping stones.” 


Looking Down on “Specials” 


Last year our local schools opened 
special classes for the physically and 
mentally handicapped. Many of the pu- 
pils in the rest of the school looked down 
on these students as being inferior. This 
was the reflection of the community as 
well. The attitude continued to spread 
as a cancerous growth in the community. 
Recently the local schools held an open 
house. This event proved to be an object 
lesson. The community was astonished 
at the handcraft and artistic skills of 
these so-called “special” students. Much 
of their art work was too superior for 
comparison with that of the average 
students. 

Many teachers capitalized on this fact. 
Today there is an entirely different at- 
titude toward special pupils, the average 
students have learned that they, too, have 
their weaknesses and handicaps. 


Handicaps and Compensation 


Each of us has his share of handicaps. 
Some of us may be extremely tall, short, 
“stout, or thin. We may have dark, light, 

or spotty complexion. Some of us may 
be clumsy or awkward in walking, talk- 
ing, standing, or sitting; some may have 
nervous movements such as twitching and 
jerking. Many of us may be weak and 
tire easily. We may have poor appetites, 
poor hearing, poor sight, or poor teeth. 

The list could go on and on. In addi- 
tion to these examples of physical weak- 
nesses, we could list mental, social, and 
spiritual handicaps. No one is perfect in 
all things, but each has his share of cor- 
rections to make and his portion of weak- 
nesses to overlook. 

One fortunate thing for most of us is 
the fact that we have learned to make 
up for these weaknesses in various ways. 
Psychologists give this method a fancy 
name and call it compensation. We have 
learned to eliminate undesirable traits 
and in their place substitute characteris- 
tics in which we show up strong and 
socially acceptable. This is good because 
life will continue to throw blocks in our 


path and we must overcome these 
barriers. No one will ever go through his 
lifetime without any problems. 

I don’t think we should take a fatalistic 
attitude concerning our handicaps or 
weaknesses. Rather, we must be willing 
to recognize them and make certain that 
they do not interfere with the things we 
can do well. For most of us handicaps 
can be temporary. For those with per- 
manent handicaps, remember that they 
exist in Our contacts with others only as 
long as one accentuates them. Look 
around and see how quickly you can for- 
get about a person’s weaknesses when 
he is an active participant in the group. 

There is a place for every one in our 
way of life. One must earn the right to 
be happy and useful. For all of us with 
handicaps large or small, permanent or 
temporary : 

1. Accept what you are and work 
toward what you want to be. Dilute your 
weaknesses and reinforce your strengths. 

2. Don’t accept or expect pity; the 
other fellow has his troubles, too. 

3. With God’s help no load is un- 
bearable. In Him there is a way for all. 
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A “Do It Yourself” topic 
on 


the method of Quaker worship 


SILENCE 
IN 
WORSHIP 


Presentation Pointers 

The purpose of this topic is to discover 
how the Quakers worship and to discuss 
and apply their uses of silence to our own 
worship and devotional life. The Quakers 
themselves, will probably interest the leaguers; 
have plenty of information on hand. But 
don’t forget the application. 

Check the library or ask your pastor for 
books on Quakerism. Make sure the leader 
has read something in addition to this article. 
Pamphlets (estimated cost 10c each) may be 
obtained from a local Friends meeting house 
for Pendle Hill Publications, Wallingford, Pa. 
Three of the best are No. 26 “The Quaker 
Meeting,’ Howard E. Collier, 1944; No. 47 


by Sally Ann Tschumi 
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“The Nature of Quakerism,’ Howard H. 
Brinton, 1949; No. 48 “The Society of 
Friends,’ Howard H. Brinton, 1949. Read 
this material carefully. 

This topic is in radio form. You might try: 
(1) dividing the stage or front of the room 
in two by a screen. On one side the reporter 
stands, and the other side is the studio. Use 
fake microphones. (2) using regular micro- 
phones and amplifying system. This will give 
leaguers who are too shy to lead a topic a 
chance to help with one. If someone likes to 
draw, or you can find enough pictures, show 
pictures through an opaque projector and pre- 
tend this is a TV show. 

After the radio program, hand out self- 
rating charts and pencils to each leaguer. Al- 
low a few minutes to check these. Then go 
into buzz groups. Give each one a topic and 
necessary materials. Ask each to discuss and 
report back on when and how we should use 
silence. (1) Summarize how the Quakers use 
silence (pamphlets on Quakers); (2) Sil- 
ence in our church worship (Common Service 
Book); (3) Silence in Sunday School devo- 
tions; (4) Silence in Luther League devo- 
tions; (5) Silence in my own devotions. 


Silence In Worship. Tell the group you are 
going to use the principle of silence in the 
closing worship. There will be no music or 
liturgy. Arrange the chairs in rows or a circle. 
If you speak in a soft voice the leaguers will 
get the idea and there should be no giggles. 
Have a definite beginning and ending. “We 
will worship in silence after the call to wor- 
ship and close with the Lord’s Prayer.’ (Ha- 
bakkuk 2:20 is a familiar call to worship.) 

The leaguers are to think about God and 
what he has to say to them. Ask them to close 
their eyes if they think it will help. If any- 
one wishes to speak let him do so. Tell the 
group that you will have several people read 
Bible verses and tell what they mean to them. 
(These must be prepared in advance. Choose 
a few from the suggested daily Bible readings, 
or these: Psalm 4:4; Psalm 46:10; Job 4:16; 
Ecclesiastes 3:1, 7b.) Have a quiet time be- 
tween explanations and Bible readings. 


So hae 


A 


iA 


OSE 


 Stuplo ANNOUNCER: This is your favorite radio station of the air, today pre- 
senting “Wait Quietly,” the story of silence in worship. 

REPORTER: Ladies and gentlemen, we are gathered on the porch of a very simple, 
squat building nestled on a sloping hill just off one of the major streets of suburban 
Baltimore. There are no bell tower or stained glass windows to remind us that this 
is a place of worship. This is a Quaker meeting house. The Friends, as they prefer 
to be called, are gathered outside in small groups. The chatter stops now as the Friends 
enter their meeting house. Let’s go inside, too. 

We're standing in the back of a large room, near the door. You'll pardon me 
for lowering my voice, but no one is talking and there is no organ music to hide my 
speaking. The room is filled with bench-like pews all facing in one direction, except 
for two rows up front. The men and women seated there and facing us are the elders. 
In front of them is a table which is used for business sessions. There is no altar, pulpit, 
or reading desk. Nor will there be any choir, order of worship, singing, or sermon. 
There will be nothing but this same silence until someone feels inspired to speak. 

Even the children feel the silence. See, the people are all sitting quietly. Some 
have their heads bowed. Others look up, but see nothing. Their thoughts are turned 
to their souls and God. The primary purpose of this meeting is to wait upon God. 
There is no prepared program. Each person here is trying to open his heart and life 
to an awareness of the ‘Divine Life.” If a worshiper feels in his heart a message 
which he recognizes as one not intended for himself alone, he will speak. Perhaps 
you would like to know a little more about this Quaker faith. We take you back to 
our studio. Come in, Mr. Announcer. 

StupIO ANNOUNCER: Thank you, Star Reporter. We have in our studio Mr. 
Quaker, Mr. Martin, Susan and John Lutheran. Mr. Quaker, do you mind if we ask 
you a few questions about the meeting ? 

Mr. Quaker: Not at all. 

JOHN: Why do you call it a “meeting?” 

Mr. QuaKER: Because man and man meet together, and all of us meet in the 
presence of God. In the meeting, man thinks upward toward God and across toward 
his fellow worshippers. As a result, the feeling between God and man, and the rela- 
tionship between people, blend and reinforce each other. They have a “meeting.” 

SusAN: If no one says anything, how do you know when it begins? 

Mr. Quaker: It begins long before Friends sit down in the meeting house. Our 
minds should come prepared to such a service. We put away our everyday concerns 
and interests, and collect our thoughts. That way a sense of harmony in our search 
for nearness to God grows while we are together. 

SUSAN: That’s just what our pastor says. We prepare ourselves by reading the 
lesson the night before. Then we should come quietly into the church and pray so 
that we feel God’s nearness from the very beginning. 

Mr. Quaker: The sense of God’s presence grows because of the worshipful at- 
titude of the group. When a Friend arises to speak a prayer or share some thoughts, 
we may accept such a ministry as an expression of the entire fellowship of worshipers. 

JOHN: Our pastor speaks for us. I'd be afraid to get up and say something. _ 

Mr. Quaker: We believe that the same spirit that caused the Bible to be written 
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is active in the minds of men and women of today. God’s spirit is anxious to reveal 
itself to us continually. Worshipers wait in silence, trying to make themselves as open 
as possible to the whisperings of the still small voice of God. Anyone who gets up 
to speak is being used of God—speaking the words or ideas that came to him in the 
silence. 

JoHN: Why don’t you read from the Bible as we do? — ; 

Mr. QuaKER: We do read the Bible, but we don’t use it formally in our worship 
as you do. To the Quakers, the Bible is a word of God, but not the Word of God. 
God inspires us the same as he did the prophets and writers of old. ee: 

Mr. MarTIN: You don’t ever share your feelings together like we do in singing 
hymns, using creeds, psalms, or group prayers, do you? 

Mr. Quaker: No, we don’t. We feel that few people sincerely put the words of 
another in their own mouth. It’s much better to share your feelings in the “Inward 
Light’ as we call the Divine Presence in the midst of the worshiping group. This 
unites us all in the body of Christ. There is no need for spoken words. 

SUSAN: I love to sing hymns; I fee/ what they mean. 

JOHN: I love the Creed; I know what I stand for. 

STUDIO ANNOUNCER: We can’t stop to discuss that now. Let’s move along. What 
about Sacraments ? 

Mr. QUAKER: True worship practiced every day, sometimes alone and sometimes 
together, gives us strength and vision for living a life of dedication and obedience to 
God’s laws. You can see the results in our lives. Outward sacraments are not necessary. 
All life is an occasion for sacramental acts. 

Mr. MartTIN: I noticed that your meeting houses are very plain. Does that come 
from the old-fashioned idea that anything colorful is sinful ? 

Mr. QuaKER: In a way, the absence of ritualistic symbols in Quaker worship 
has to do with simplicity. We feel that what you symbolize is already present; there- 
fore, the symbol is not needed. Or if that which is symbolized is not present, the 
symbol may become a misleading substitute. Either way, we don’t need or use symbols 
of any kind. 

Mr. Martin: I really need symbols. When I go into church I sit quietly and 
look around at them. Just thinking of the wonderful truths of God they represent is 
a sermon for me. 

STUDIO ANNOUNCER: I’m sorry folks, our time is running out and I want to 
return to our reporter before we go off the air. Perhaps we can continue this discussion 
later. 

ALL: (each choose one) Yes. Sure. Be glad to. OK. 

STUDIO ANNOUNCER: We take you back now to the Friends’ meeting house. 
Come in Star Reporter. 

REPORTER: The meeting has ended and the people are leaving silently. There 
was a very long period of silence before anyone spoke today. Just after you went back 
to the studio a young man got to his feet and began, ‘I am reminded of a story ope 
He continued with the story, then told how he thought God wanted that applied to 
everyday life. He made a plea for greater understanding of the countries we do not 
trust, and love for the people there. The silence settled back as he finished. It was 
not broken again until one of the elders, an older man with gray hair, stood up. He 
was holding a well-worn Bible open in his hands. Referring to it, he said he was moved 
to interpret this passage in a new way. That layman certainly could explain the Bible! 
Not long after that the people began to stand up and leave. They shook hands with 
friends, but there has been no chattering. Just respectful silence and quiet sounds of 
movement—no voices. 

Well, that concludes our broadcast for today. This is your radio reporter signing 
off. We have just presented “Wait Quietly,” the story of silence in worship. 
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SELF-RATING CHART 


- (Give yourself three points for Always, two for Usually, and one for Sometimes.) 


Always 


Usually Sometimes) Never 


| pray about my conduct and under- | 


standing of the way we worship. 
| enter church quietly. 
I do not talk to my neighbor. 


| do not distract others with my ac- 
tions. 


| bow my head and pray when | 
first sit down. 


| pray for the pastor and other wor- 
ship leaders. 


| use quiet moments when | first come 
in or during the offering for: 
prayer 
thinking about God 


thinking about the symbols and 
pictures 


reading the lesson for the day 

reading psalms or prayers 

reading hymns 

memorizing parts of the Bible or 
Liturgy 


memorizing the catechism 


do not talk during the offering. 


1 do not begin “buzzing’’ during the 
postlude but wait until | am out of 


doors. 


Deen _________ EE 


Things to Do 


1. Leaguers who like to draw may be en- 
couraged to make a chart or series of posters 
showing the use of silence in worship. These 


could be hung in your league room or Sun-. 


day School as a reminder. 

2. Make up some prayers or a prayer list 
to be used by leaguers before worship. 

3. Decide on certain symbols or pictures 
in church to observe and think about each 
Sunday. Do some research on them. 

4. Set aside a special time each week and 
ask the leaguers to have a “meeting” of silent 
prayer wherever they are at that time. 

5. Visit a local Quaker meeting during a 
meeting. 


6. Followup with a study of liturgical 
services or symbols in the church. 


Daily Bible Readings 

I Corinthians 14:28-31—Is this how the 
Ouakers worship? Lamentations 3:25-28— 
Seeking and waiting in silence. Revelation 
8:1-5—Silence in heaven for prayer. 1 Kings 
19:9-18—God speaks from the silence. Isaiah 
30:15a—Silence recharges the batteries. Job 
29:21-25—Silence shows a reverence for our 
leaders. Acts 15:12—Silence to learn from 
others. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
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PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE ULCA 


Presentation Pointers 


Here is information which Luther Leaguers 
‘should know. Five big magazines are pub- 
lished by our Church, aside from Luther Life 
and HIGH IDEALS. What's their purpose? 

This material can get very boring, but use 
your imagination in presentation and you'll 
have a topic that’s tops! Try to present each 
magazine in a different way. Some sugges- 
tions are given. Think of some more of your 
own. 

Introduce the topic with the initial pre- 
sentation in the body of this topic. You may 
want to ask, “What's the official publication 
of the ULCW? The Luther League?” etc. 
Then dive into the presentations. 

1. Have a TV panel show called “Which 
magazine am I?” On a blackboard write the 
names of the 7 magazines (including Luther 
Life and HIGH IDEALS.) A contestant (who 
has plenty of preparation for his part) is 
questioned by the panel. Make the panel ask 
“yes” or “no” questions. The idea is for 
the panel to guess which magazine is repre- 
sented by that person. 

2. Interview a leaguer, acting as editor 


of one of the magazines, on a TV program. 

3. Make up commercials to be sung. 

4. Dress as a cover of one of the maga- 
zines (similar to the cigarette ad). Leader 
asks the magazine questions. 

Ask your pastor for his 1957 Year Book. 
Periodicals are listed on pages 71-73. Read 
the list and have the leaguers tell you with 
which ones they are familiar. Perhaps some 
leaguers can give you a little information on 
these other periodicals. Do you know the 
title of your synodical publication? 

Review the topic with an old-fashioned 
bee. Then end up with some promotional 
stunts for Luther Life and HIGH IDEALS. 
Commercials or a short skit will be fine. 

Have a display of the magazines and dis- 
tribute fliers to the leaguers. Write to the 
various magazines for promotional material. 
(Be sure to use the Brotherhood address 
rather than the editorial office.) 

This topic is not for promotional purposes. 
But, as a result, some of your leaguers may 
wish to subscribe to various magazines. If 
this is the case, be ready to take their sub- 
scriptions and money. 
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F I were to ask you what organization 
is a combination of social work 
agencies, business firms, schools, overseas 
enterprises, art studios, and a whole host 
of other vocational terms, what would 
you answer? Would you have thought of 
the Church ? 

Probably not. We don’t think of it in 
this light. But, let’s face it—the United 
Lutheran Church in America is really on 
the ball! There’s plenty cookin’! 

Why, our Church is a publishing house 
practically. I paged through the 1957 
Year Book the other day and discovered 
that 15 periodicals are published by the 
WIC, Tes TeYorecls. ctarel aupedbeveres: iil 
miscellaneous periodicals are published 
(some in Hebrew, Hungarian, or Span- 
ish) ; and 34 are published by the synods. 
Some of these are magazines, others book- 
lets, and others newsheets. Some are 
mimeographed, others _ professionally 
printed. 

I chose five publications that are maga- 
zines. They're important publications in 
our Church. You and I should know why 
they're printed. So I wrote to the editors 
of these five magazines and asked them 
for info on their publications. Here's the 
outcome: 


The Foreign Missionary 


Monthly magazine with a circulation 
of 15,000. Dr. Fred J. Fiedler, editor. 
231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
editorial office; subscription .75 a 
year, 


Who reads your magazine? Our sub- 
scription list includes pastors, Sunday 
School leaders, and many members of 
the United Lutheran Church Women. In 


reality, Our magazine is for all members 
of the Church. 


What is the purpose of your maga- 
zine? The purpose of The Foreign Mis- 
Sionary is to give information about our 
foreign fields. Chatty news items each 
month from each field, and stories of 
missionaries’ experiences are included in 
the pages. 
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There is information about individual 
missionaries. We include their birthdays 
because many people like to remember 
them with cards and letters. Besides in- 
formation about our own fields abroad, 
we often have articles about missionary 
work in general. 

At what age level is it aimed? The 
Foreign Missionary is readable by people 
from intermediate age up. The ‘Uncle 
Missionary Page” each month contains a 
story about some missionary’s experience, 
told simply for the benefit of children 
in the junior age. 

In what ways can young people bene- 
fit from your magazine? Fresh news 
direct from the eight foreign mission 
fields of our Church is supplied. We be- 
lieve that some people who are not in- 
terested in foreign missions feel that way 
because they do not know anything about 
the subject. Our magazine seeks to give 
people, especially young people, interest- 
ing information simply told. 


The Lutheran 


Weekly magazine with a circulation 
of 185,000. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, editor. 
1228 Spruce Street, editorial offices; 
subscription $3.50 a year. 


Who reads your magazine? Readers 
of The Lutheran are, in general, mem- 
bers of the ULCA. 

What is the purpose of your maga- 
zine? Purpose of The Lutheran is: 

1. To provide information of  signifi- 
cance to the Church. 

2. To relate the Christian faith to the 
life of the people. 

3. To familiarize members of the 
Church with Church personalities and 
institutions. 

4. To promote the work of the ULCA. 

5. To address the Church with respons- 
ible expressions about relevant pur- 
poses. 

At what age level is it aimed? The 
Lutheran is aimed primarily at the adult 
members of the Church, but it is written 
in terms which make it easily under- 
standable to teen-age members if they 
have developed sufficient background 


knowledge to be interested in general 
Church activities. 

In what ways can young people bene- 
fit from your magazine? There are hu- 
man interest articles, articles about per- 
sonal Christian experiences, and several 
continuing features (‘Five Make a Fam- 
ily” and “Personal Problems Clinic’). 
Explanations of worship and _ Bible 
studies will mature Christian concepts. 
The features prove to be attractive to 
many teen-age readers. 


Lutheran Men 


Monthly magazine with a circulation 
of 8,834. Reevrend Joseph B. Mohr, 
editor. 3701 Avenue |, Brooklyn 10, 
editorial office; 231 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, Brotherhood office; sub- 
scription $1.50 a year. 


Who reads your magazine? Our 
magazine is read by Lutheran men chiefly, 
especially those interested in the work 
of the Brotherhood. 

What is the purpose of your maga- 
zine? Our purpose is to promote the work 
of the Brotherhood and educate men in 
the work of the Church. We give pub- 
licity to the activities of Brotherhoods 
throughout the US and Canada. We try 
to keep men informed about the general 
work of the whole Church through ar- 
ticles prepared by the various Boards of 
the Church. 

At what age level is it aimed? Lu- 
theran Men is aimed at adult readers. 

In what ways can young people 
benefit from your magazine? Young 
people can find interest points in our 
magazines just as they could in other 
magazines not aimed specifically at youth. 
Dr. Eichler’s column on ‘Boy Scouts,” 
a monthly feature, might interest young 
men in Scout work. Dr. Rudisill’s regular 
column on ‘Education for Living” will 
interest young people who seek ideas on 
how to improve their personalities and 
get along with groups of people. Some 
of our monthly topics might be helpful 
to Luther Leagues. Articles on the gen- 
eral work of the Church should interest 
those who are concerned about the busi- 
ness of the Church. 


Lutheran Woman’‘s Work 


Monthly magazine with a circulation 
of 64,770. rMs. Howard R. Gold, edi- 
tor. 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
7, editorial offices; subscription $1.00 
a year. 


Who reads your magazine? Women 
of the congregations of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, particularly 
those affiliated with the United Lutheran 
Church Women. There are many other 
readers, including pastors, laymen, and 
staff and executives of the ULCA and the 
National Lutheran Council. 

What is the purpose of your maga- 
zine? Lutheran Woman's Work is the 
official magazine of the ULCW. Its pur- 
pose may be described as three-fold: 

1. To interpret to the members of the 
ULCW the purpose and plan of the 
organization by providing organiza- 
tional helps, publishing reports, etc. 
To be one of the tools of missionary 
education, providing information 
through articles, news, pictures on 
ULCA fields at home and overseas, 
and giving guidance in the selection 
of programs, books, visual aids, etc. 
3. To stimulate stewardship of time, tal- 
ents, and funds among women of our 
Church. The ULCW has as a main 
objective, the support of missionaries 
and missionary operations through 
Boards of the ULCA. 

At what age level is it aimed? Lu- 
theran Woman's Work is slanted to 
women of 25 years and over. As of June 
30, 1956, 26,679 of the 137,929 mem- 
bers were under 35 years of age, or ap- 
proximately 19%. 

In what ways can young people 
benefit from your magazine? Lutheran 
Woman's Work presents a great deal of 
human interest material that will interest 
young people. There are stories and pic- 
tures directly from the mission fields— 
portraying the missionaries and nationals 
at work. The magazine provides many 
helps in missionary education, such as 
reviews of mission study books, methods 
of presenting mission study, and devo- 
tional helps. 


No 
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Parish School 


Eleven issues with a circulation of 
29,500. Reverend John M. Mangum, 
editor. 1228 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, editorial offices; subscription 
$2.25 a year. 


Who reads your magazine? Parish 
School is a magazine pertaining to Chris- 
tian education. The bulk of subscribers 
are church school leaders and _ teachers. 
This, of course, includes more than just 
the Sunday School staff. It also includes 
people who are active in vacation church 
school, weekday church school, catecheti- 
cal instruction, and camps. Since the 
home is considered the most effective 
educational institution, articles are aimed 
at parents occasionally. A few Luther 
League advisors and ULCW and Broth- 
erhood leaders are among the readers. 

What is the purpose of your maga- 
zine? Parish School is a technical maga- 
zine in the field of parish education with 
the purpose of stimulating and assisting 
leaders of parish education. Articles deal- 
ing with philosophy of education, the- 
ology as related to education and vice 
versa, methods of education, news in the 
educational field, and program helps for 
the educational program are contained 
in the magazine. 


April and June issues of 1957 appealed 
to the youth of the Church. In the April 
issue there were articles about student 


life in our Church-related colleges and_ 


among foreign students in the U.S. The 


June issue had articles about deaconess 


work, giving a glimpse into the variety 


of service offered in this field. 


Articles in the regular issues of the 
magazine should be a challenge to young: 
people who are contemplating full time 


service in a Church vocation. By reading 
Lutheran Woman's Work they can be- 
come well acquainted with the mission- 
ary personnel now serving in the various 


fields and be able to evaluate the kinds | 


of service needed in these fields. 


At what age level is it aimed? The | 
magazine is aimed at educational leaders | 
and workers. Most of these people, of | 


course, are adults. Some of them, how- 
ever, are young people. 


In what ways can young people 
benefit from your magazine? Those 


young people who are active in the edu- 
cational field of the parish most certainly 
would receive help for their work. Many 
articles would be of assistance to Luther 
League officers and advisors. 

Parish School is a good textbook for 
young people who would like to teach in 
church school someday. 


Subscribe to 


LUTHER LIFE 
(your magazine) 


send your subscription to 
or 
order promotional flyers from 
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Presentation Pointers 
E This Reformation topic is an “on-the-spot” 
by Betty Swinehart radio and TV ee Props will be Gee 
to make and set up. 

At the end of the play, have a discussion 
as part of the TV show. Go through the 
audience asking questions about the Refor- 
mation and Luther. Those who are to give 
facts will have to have their information be- 
forehand. The rest will result from a general 


on the spot report see ay 
You may want to make the play longer and 
from present more facts about Luther. Facts are 
found in any church history book. Also, look 
the diet of worms at “This Is Your Life’ in September, 1956, 
Luther Life. 


MARTIN LUTHER’S TRIAL 


De 


ANNOUNCER: Ladies and gentlemen, this is your on-the-spot announcer, coming 
to you from Worms, Germany. It’s a tense moment. The air is heavy with excitement. 
In the great assembly room so many people have gathered that there is scarcely space 
for anyone to be seated. This is truly the most important session of the Diet of Worms. 
This as you know, is the Council of the highest officials of Church and state in Ger- 
many. Thousands of spectators have crowded into town, for it is known that there is 
to be a trial of Dr. Martin Luther, the professor at Wittenberg University. Dr. Luther 
has been accused of speaking against the Church. Men before him have been burned 
at the stake for this offense. Folks, we're moving inside the big room now, our micro- 
phones are picking up all the noise and clammoring of this crowd. Here in this room 
there is a sudden stirring and shuffling as those not already on their feet rise obedi- 
ently as Charles V, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, enters and takes his place 
in the center of the Council. Behind him is the Pope’s personal representative and 
a following of Church officials, who have formed this investigating committee. Before 
the Council begins, I want you to meet someone here in the audience that is a personal 
friend of Dr. Luther’s. Come over here sir, and tell the radio and TV audience your 


name. 
MELANCTHON: I’m Philip Melancthon. I’ve known Dr. Luther for a number of 
years. You see, he and I are professors at Wittenberg University. I teach Greek and 
Hebrew, and Dr. Luther teaches Bible. We have become quite good friends through 
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our school association. 

ANNouNCER: Dr. Melancthon, could you tell us something of Dr. Luther's early 
life? 

MELANCTHON: I'll be glad to tell you what I know. Martin Luther is a native 
of Eisleben, Germany. He was born there in 1483. Coming from a poor home, he 
knew few of the better things in life—until one day his father began earning more 
money. Then Martin was sent to the University of Erfurt, one of the best schools in 
Europe. He studied the Bible and decided to become an Augustinian Monk. I first 
learned to know Luther when he began serving as a teacher and parish priest at Wit- 
tenberg. That was just after his ordination. 

ANNOUNCER: Perhaps you also know what got him into all this trouble. 

MELANCTHON: Yes, I believe I do. After he came to Wittenberg, Luther changed. 
Many questions concerning the Bible bothered him. He was particularly aware of his 
lack of understanding because he was teaching the Word. He prayed and studied over 
the matter. One passage in Romans was unusually distressing to Luther, until one day 
he realized its meaning—''the just shall live by faith!” Believing this fact whole- 
heartedly, Luther began to preach and teach it. Naturally, his instructors did not agree 
with him. They held to the idea that so many masses must be repeated each day to 
assure one’s salvation—indulgences should be bought for those in purgatory. But 
Luther stuck with his belief—and that began all the trouble. 

ANNOUNCER: I understand that anyone who wants to argue a question with 
another person nails his written ideas on the door of the church. Since the church is 
the central building, everyone reads what is posted there. So Luther nails to the door 
of the Castle Church at Wittenberg his 95 Theses or statements that he wanted to 
debate. The date was October 31, 1517,—440 years ago today! 

MELANCTHON: Yes, one copy of his Theses was sent to the head of the Roman 
Church. A reply came back saying Luther was a “drunken German.”’ But apparently 
Luther was not drunk. His writings were in such demand that several printers were 
kept busy filling the orders. A while later, Luther received a paper saying he would 
be ordered from the Church if he didn’t stop preaching and writing his new idea. 
Luther burned the paper and ignored the threat. This act caused the trial we have 
today. The church sent him another letter saying he would have to appear before 
church officials at Worms, Germany, January 27, 1521. 

ANNOUNCER: Thank you so much, Dr. Melancthon. You've helped us a great 
deal in understanding Dr. Martin Luther. We now have a better background for the 
proceedings at the trial. The room has become quiet. The defendant has been called 
to the center. He stands there, head erect—this 38 year old man ready to face the 
Council. The questioning begins. 

INQuisiTor: Are these your books ? 

LUTHER: Yes. 

INQuisiToR: Did you write these things about the Roman Church ? 

LUTHER: Yes. 

INQuIsiToR: I ask you Martin Luther, will you not deny your books and the errors 
that are in them? 

ANNOUNCER: (breaks in) Ladies and gentlemen Dr. Luther is standing there 
very calmly now. He has a great decision to make. If he does not take back what he 
has written and apologize, he will be accused of heresy and put to death. Just one 
“ae will free this man. All he has to do is say “yes.” Listen, he’s beginning to 
speak! 

LUTHER: (Slowly, with dramatic emphasis) My conscience is bound by the 
Word of God. I cannot, and I will not, take back anything I have said. I cannot go 


against what my conscience tells me is right. Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise! 
God help me! 
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_ ANNOUNCER: We have just witnessed one of the most important events in the 
history of the Church and world. I wonder what this will mean to people three to 
four hundred years from now? What is it going to mean in our time? 

We're going to try to get impressions and ideas from those attending the trial. 
Here’s a young gentleman over here. 

ANNOUNCER: What do you think will happen to Dr. Luther? 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN: Well, personally, I think they're going to burn him at 
the stake. This guy’s crazy for saying he won't take back what he said about the 
Church. This is a serious offense. I think they ought to get rid of him. He’ll just keep 


on stirring up trouble. 
ANNOUNCER: And over here is a young lady. How do you think the Church will 


react to his decision ? 

YOUNG Lapy: I think Luther is right. The Roman Church should take time to 
look back over what it teaches and maybe even revise it. Luther has done something 
that will change the world forever! 


At this point the program continues with discussion in 
the audience. Here are some questions to get the ball roll- 
ing: What do you think happened to Luther after his trial? 
(Kidnapped by friends, taken to Wartburg Castle in 
Eisenach, worked on translations of the Bible, returned to 
Wittenberg in 1522.) Did Luther want to reform the 
Catholic Church or start a new Church? How has all this 
affected us today? Why did Luther's deciston take real 
bravery? Are there places in the world today where Prot- 
estants are persecuted by the Roman Catholic Church? 


ANNOUNCER: The words of Martin Luther, written in his 95 Theses and other 
works, and his famous words at the Diet of Worms, have made a difference for people 
of the modern world. What would you do if you were faced with the choice of holding 
true to the faith of your conscience and dying or giving up your faith in order to 
live ? Could you say, “Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise!” ? 


TIMELY TEST ANSWERS 


(Answers to the topic, “Are You a Bible Minute-Man?” on pages 8 and 9.) 


Pharaoh’s attempt to keep the Israelites enslaved which ended in crushing failure 
and calamity (Exodus, chapters 1 to 14); Haman’s plot to hang Mordecai and 
massacre the Jews, resulting in his own death on the gallows (Esther, Chapters 3 


to 7). 
In Egypt when Joseph was the governor (Genesis 41:47-49, 53-57; 47:13-26). 


3. Elisha, successor to Elijah (I Kings 19:19). 
The wise men were led by a star from the East to the Christ child in Bethlehem 


(Matthew 2:1-11). 

Simon, the magician, was amazed by miracles Philip performed. He wanted this 
power of the Holy Spirit to use for his own prestige (Acts 8:9-24). 

Peter (Acts 5:29). 

Samson (Judges 15:3-5). 

Gideon (Judges 8:22-23). 

Jesus (Mark 3:25). 

Daniel (Daniel 6:23). 


6. 
Ti 
8. 
9. 
0. 
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Presentation Pointers 


This is a rather lengthy topic. The leader 
will have to make diligent preparation if the 
point of the program is to be fully achieved. 
The topic can be divided at the sub-titles and 
given to different persons to read and discuss. 

Since this is the final program of the mis- 
sions series, possibly a summation of the four 
topics can be compiled and presented by a 
leaguer or the advisor. Discussion on the 
theme as a whole—or on the need for and 
qualities of missionaries—may prove interest- 
ing. The advisor or parish worker could be 
instrumental in keeping the talks alive. 

LLA literature on missions, if not already 
on hand, should be ordered from 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (“Church in a Chicken 
Coop,” “Books and Blossoms,’ and ‘Eyes of 
Fear’). Fliers from Lutheran World Action 
would be beneficial during one particular part 
of the topic; they would also serve as visual 
aids. LWA material may be ordered from 
National Lutheran Council, 50 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

At another part of the program, a globe can 
be used effectively to create the feeling of both 
a large and a small world. References to Bible 
passages are made frequently during the topic. 
Perhaps one leaguer could be responsible for 
finding and reading them at the appointed 
times. 

As a call to worship, the great commission, 
Matthew 28:16-20, would be appropriate. For 
scripture, either Romans 10:8-17 (stressing 
the need for missionaries) or Romans 1:14-17 
(proof that Paul is a missionary) could be 
used. Three hymns that are suitable are 270, 
274, and 278 (all in the CYH). The missions 
prayer (No. 71) on page 376 of CYH may 
also be used. 


fourth and final topic 
in a series 


on missions 
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We 
Must 
Run 


t. Paul insisted that there are only two 

times when Christians should witness 
to men concerning their faith in Jesus— 
“in season” and “out of season’’—when. 
it is Convenient and when it is not con- 
venient. 

The world mission to which Christ 
calls us is urgent, in some measure be- 
cause of this present worldwide con- 
fusion and distress, but to a much larger 


part because of the nature of the Gospel 
itself. 


by John Schmidt 


Terrific Rate of Speed 


A jet pilot tells me that he was high 
over Nebraska just as people were going 
to church and he was back at his base in 
Ohio having dinner with his family at 
noon. Planes and guided rockets have ex- 
ceeded the speed of sound so often that 
Our newspapers no longer trouble to 
report the fact. This is the world in which 
we live. Yet, there are some people— 
within our churches, too—who are as 
provincial in their ideas and actions as 
though they lived in an era in which it 
takes two months to cross the Atlantic. 
They are tragically out of date—a men- 
ace just as an ox-cart would be on a Long 
Island expressway. 

Unless your heart and mind are 25,000 
miles in circumference, they are too 
smell, 

There is at least some justification for 
the “lag” we see so frequently: things 
are moving at a terrific rate of speed! The 
inventicn of the wheel is generally con- 
sidered to have been the first step toward 
civilization. Yet, in Africa, the first 
wheels some people ever saw were on 
the landing gears of airplanes! Recently 
a woman, newly arrived in a town of 
New Guinea, startled reporters by her 
excitement at seeing a train, the first of 
her experience. When she was asked how 
‘she had gotten there from her isolated 
home village, she replied matter-of-fact- 
ly, “I flew in an airplane.” 

Little wonder that Prime Minister 
Nehru of India should describe his an- 
cient land, so newly arrived at indepen- 
dence, in the words, ‘Time has passed 
by and we have not kept pace with it. 
And so we have suddenly arrived at a 
stage where we have to run—walking is 
not enough—and in running we stumble 
and fall and we try to get up again.” 
Many in the Christian Church are stumbl- 
ing, too. That may be embarrassing or 
even painful, but what really matters is 
that we know that in such a world as 
this we must run. 


Total Mobilization 


In its early centuries Christianity faced 
—and conquered—such powerful rivals 
as the mystery cults of Mythras, Osiris, 
and Cybele. Today it must face the chal- 
lenge of such confident rival faiths as a 
rejuvenated Islam, bent upon raising the 
crescent banner over all Africa; a Hin- 
duism that shares in the heady wine of 
India’s new power; and a Buddhism that 
has regained the missionary zeal of its 
early youth. Even more powerful are the 
“this-worldly”’ religions of Marxist Com- 
munism and of Western materialism. 

Not in centuries has our faith been 
subjected to such a test. Whether the 
Church will again triumph over its 
worldly rivals depends, under God, upon 
our energetic participation in its world 
mission. 

Christians should be under no illu- 
sions. This is no day for wishful dream- 
ing, for “business as usual.’ This is war, 
a war that calls for total mobilization of 
all our resources. 

From the viewpoint of our religion, 
much of the world is a huge vacuum. 
Something must fill it; something wll 
fill it. Either we who believe in Jesus 
Christ will insert Him into this “‘God- 
shaped space” that is in man, or others 
will stuff in their false gods and terrible 
ideologies. And the decision is being 
made now. 

If you have ever heard the plaintive, 
yet joyful music of the Finnish folk 
melody, you will never forget the words, 


Lost in the night doth the heathen yet languish, 
Longing for morning the darkness to vanquish, 
Plaintively heaving a sigh full of anguish, 
Oh! Christ is coming soon. 

Sorrowing brother in darkness yet dwelling, 
Dawned has the day of a radiance excelling, 
Death's dreaded darkness forever dispelling, 


Lo, Christ is coming soon. 


Light o'er the land of the heathen is beaming, 
Rivers of life through its deserts are streaming, 
Millions yet sigh for the Savior redeeming, 
He is coming soon. 

Must he be vainly awaiting the morrow? 
Shall we, no light and no comfort him borrow? 
Giving no heed to his burden of sorrow: 

Oh, will not day come soon? 
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Missions Opinion 

“What do you think about missions ?”’ 
is only a modern form of a much older 
question, “What do you think of the 
Christ?” (Matthew 22:42). If He is all 
that the New Testament asserts and the 
century-long witness of the Church pro- 
claims, then missions is both an inevit- 
able and urgent fact. 

Apart from Him there is only dark- 
ness and emptiness, whether men live in 
“Gold Coast’ apartments along Lake 
Michigan or sleep on the stones of Cal- 
cuttas streets. This terrible judgment on 
all men whatever their culture, educa- 
tion, wealth, or nation, is an inseparable 
part of the Biblical message. Look at its 
most glorious single verse that tells of 
the measureless greatness of God's love 
and His yearning for man’s salvation, 
and you find the somber word ‘‘perish” 
(John 3:16). 


What do you think of Christ and of 
man’s need for Him? The only believable 
answer is the one given by your life and 
obedience. 


The Whole Man 


When Marlen E. Pew, then the editor 
of “Editor and Publisher,” toured the 
streets of an Asian city, he wrote, 


Tonight a sight has seared my eyes, 

On Bombay's reeking pavement stones 
Sheeted bundles of skin and bones, 

Ten thousand ghostly humans lie...” 


For years the story of sights like that 
were used to pull money from the reluc- 
tant pockets of churchmen. They were 
true. Today, they could be duplicated 
from many areas of the globe. Such an 
appeal had a very real justification. We 
who know that God created and loves 
man—all men—and who intends the 
whole of every man for eternal fellow- 
ship with Himself, would not dare pass 
any human tragedy unconcernedly. 

Even, if, for a moment, the vision of 
that love should be dimmed by our sel- 
fishness, we would be forced to stop by 
the recollection of our Lord’s condem- 
nation of the “religious’’ men who 
“passed by on the other side” when there 
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was a needy traveller by the roadside 
(Luke?102229-37)); 

Christian missions would not be Chris- 
tian if they did not include hospitals, 
schools for the blind, orphanages, etc. So, 
in our present world, Lutheran World 
Action is a vital part of our total mission- 
ary response. oe 

Yet, insisting on this as we must, it 1s 
still true that this often-used appeal 1s 
only partially adequate. It suggests that 
our Christian concern is primarily with 
the bodies of men. This would imply, 
in turn, that we need not feel concern 
for the welfare of men who are well-fed, 
well-clothed, and well-housed. Both of 
these implications must be vigorously re- 
jected. 

God—and therefore His children—is 
concerned about the whole man, and not 
merely about the soul-part or the body- 
part of him. To ignore either portion of 
man’s nature is to separate what God has 
joined eternally together. It is not true 
that man's needs are solely external. 

Do you recall the inspired injection 
of the Salvation Army member when a 
Red speaker in Hyde Park claimed, “So- 
cialism will put a new coat on every 
man.’ The Christian said quickly, “Christ 
will do better than that; He will put a 
new man in every coat.” Exactly! The 
prosperous American and the well-bred 
Briton need that miracle as much as the 
most ignorant coolie or a naked pigmy. 
This Gospel is for all men. 

Surely our Lord would say, ‘These 
you ought to have done without neglect- 
ing the others” (Luke 11:42), and 
“What does it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and forfeit his life? For 
what can man give in return for his 
life?” (Mark 8: 36-37). 


Continuing Evangelism 

It should never be forgotten that the 
Christian religion is wholly dependent 
upon a continuing program of evangel- 
ism. If it were to cease telling men the 
glorious Good News, our religion would 
vanish. The Christian religion roots in 
the revelation that God of His own na- 
ture and will, gave through patriarchs, 


law-givers, prophets, poets, kings, and 
finally and supremely, in His Son (Cp. 
Hebrews 1:1-2). 


It depends, therefore, upon the will- 
ingness and ability of one generation to 
transmit this Word of revelation to an- 
other—of those who have heard to speak 
to those who sit in darkness. It is a sober- 
ing fact to realize that, humanly speak- 
ing, Christianity lives but a single gener- 
ation at a time. That is why we are com- 
pelled, by the very nature of the Gospel, 
to take this missionary assignment with 
full seriousness. 

The Church loses her own life when 
it retreats into a catacomb. Its task is 
not to preserve as best it can some rem- 
nant of its being, but to be the yeast in 
human society. Yeast, of course, can 
function only when it is implanted in 
flour. Separated, both yeast and flour are 
useless. Christians are not called to a 
selfish struggle for existence, but to a 
selfless struggle to share. They are seed, 
planted in the earth by the Master. The 
seeds either bud or rot. 

Walter R. Bowie has called attention 
to a once-great-city whose ruins have re- 
cently been uncovered in North Africa. 
It was Leptis Magna, the birthplace of 
one of the Roman emperors and once a 
major port from which the ships of war 
and commerce sailed. One day the city 
vanished. The cause was undramatic. No 
foreign army levelled its walls, nor were 
they broken down by earthquake. The 
city’s disaster came from the fact that its 
fine harbor was permitted to be blocked 
by silt. Thus its commerce with the outer 
world was destroyed. Gradually its citi- 
zens abandoned it and the desert sands 
gained the upper hand. 

That tragedy has been repeated in 
human lives, and in the lives of churches. 
If the harbors of our sympathy and help- 
fulness are choked shut by the silt of 
indifference, we soon die and the desert 
sands cover us. We are safe ourselves, 
only so long as our harbors are open to 
the traffic of the world. A Church with- 
out a vital awareness of its world mis- 
sion is, or soon will be, a dead Church. 


The fate of Christendom in the once- ' 


Christian areas of the Near East and 
North Africa should serve as a warning 
LOMUS: 


Go Therefore 


Christian compulsion _ is something 
other than a fear of evil consequences. 
It is rather the compulsion that Kagawa 
tells of. He was a young man, not yet a 
Christian, and determined to taste all the 
pleasures of life to the full. Then he was 
taken seriously ill and lay alone in his 
room, forsaken by all his fair-weather 
friends. One day, there came a knock at 
his door and a voice asked permission 
to enter. But Kagawa warned, “Don’t 
come in; my disease is contagious.’”’ The 
door opened and a stranger said gently, 
“My religion is contagious, too, so let 
me help.” Such a life-giving contagion 
1s the hope of the world. 

One of the memorable and _ tragic 
words of World War II is, ‘Too little 
and too late.’ Will that be the epitaph 
history must write over the ruins of 
Western Christianity? Or will we—at 
long, long last—set ourselves to ade- 
quate obedience to our Lord’s mission ? 

It may be costly, for the pathway of 
the Church’s triumph is studded with the 
graces of martyrs. After all, it began at 
a Cross. But that fact has not frightened 
away those who know Him Who con- 
quered the grave. 

Like the young missionary on a tramp 
steamer going along the steamy African 
coast to his field of service. The captain 
found him attractive and sought to warn 
him. “Don’t you know,” he said, “that 
this coast is the burial ground for white 
men? You'll not be here two years before 
you ll sicken and die.”’ But the calm and 
confident answer came, ‘I’m not afraid; 
you see, I died before I left London.” 

“He that loseth his life for my sake, 
the same shall find it” (Matthew 10:39). 
“Go therefore and make disciples of all 
nations... and lo, 1 am with you always, 
to the close of the age’ (Matthew 28: 


19-20). 
Le 
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‘And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned back, 


and with a loud voice glorified God: 


m2zZzo 


Topic for Thanksgiving 


Presentation Pointers 

Have someone read Luke 17:11-19. Then 
tell the story of the lepers, using the material 
given here. When you have established your 
background, lead into the application of the 
“one in ten’ ratio in everyday life. Ask 
leaguers to list their blessings (individually 
with paper and pencils or as a group on the 
blackboard). Have them check those bless- 
ings for which they gave thanks during the 
day. 

Various leaguers may tell the four stories. 
Or these sections may be used as sources for 
skits; very few props are needed and dia- 
logue can be developed easily. Questions fol- 
lowing the sections may be asked after each 
presentation or as general discussion after the 
four skits have been presented. 

All thoughts should Be drawn focethes in 
a conclusion by the leader 

Have several displays Tae gifts that 
surround us. For example: a table of food; 
a cross and Bible; model of a village; pictures 
of a family; pets; a newspaper and magazines: 
and toy cars, airplanes, and trains. Use one 
of these displays as a worship center, 
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(Luke 17:15, KJV) 


T 
E 
N 


Encourage personal application with proj- 
ects: (1) make personal prayer calendars; (2) 
make altar cloths and crosses for family wor- 
ship; (3) organize a clothing drive; (4) plan 
to attend Thanksgiving services in a body: 
(5) write and mimeograph several graces; (6) 
divide into smaller groups and have prayet 
circles; and (7) plan a series of Thank-u- 
grams for parents. (A story of Thank-u-grams 
may be found in The Lutheran, June 2, 1957.) 


HE sun shone brightly as Jesus anc 
His disciples walked along the roac 
to Jerusalem. They were passing through 
the lands of Samaria and Galilee on theit 
way to the holy city. In one of these 
countries they entered a small village. 
The village was like any other village 
As usual, when Jesus and His follower: 
entered, they were surrounded by « 
crowd of men, women, and children wh« 
looked to the man from Nazareth to hea 
their bodies and give food to their souls 


Among this throng that pressed about 
Him—yet apart from all the others— 
Jesus may have noticed a group of men 
—ten in number—who were set apart 
from their fellow villagers by the marks 
of a dreaded disease. 

These men were lepers. They were 
stricken by a disease so feared that those 
who contracted it were forbidden to live 
with their families and friends. They 
were forced to spend their lives as out- 
casts. Such was the condition of these 
men who cried to Jesus for mercy and 
healing. 

When Jesus saw them, He was moved 
with compassion for their wretched state. 
And so He said to them, “Go show your- 
selves to the priests.” (It was the cus- 
tom for a leper to appear before the 
authorities to prove his cure before re- 
turning to his family.) 


only one 
in ten 
returns thanks 


hy 
Elizabeth 
J. 


Miller 


As the men walked away they discov- 
ered that they were healed. The marks 
of leprosy had disappeared. 

Their bodies were free from disease. 
One of the men—and only one—was so 
grateful for the return of his health that 
he turned back and ran to give thanks 
to Jesus for this blessing. 

Jesus noticed that among the ten that 
He had healed, only this one—a Samarti- 
tan and a stranger—returned to give 
thanks. What sorrow must have been in 
His heart for the other nine who could 
not be bothered to thank the One who 
had given them help. 


A Modern Ratio 


Which of the ten are we? Are we 
like the one man who remembered to 
give thanks for his blessing? Or do we, 
like the other nine, become so occupied 


PURPOSE OF THE TOPIC: 


1. To consider the story of the ten lepers who were healed by 


Jesus as a lesson in life for all. 
2. To urge a daily Thanksgiving for blessings. 
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with ourselves that we forget from whom 
these gifts have come? Is this “one in 
ten’ the ratio that exists in our modern 
world ? 

It has been said that we never appre- 
ciate anything until it is gone and we 
have it no longer. This may be our prob- 
lem in regards to God's blessings. We 
are surrounded by the good and great 
gifts that the Father sends us and we 
take them so much for granted that few 
of us take time to say “thank you.” 

A popular song a few years ago was 
titled “Count Your Blessings.” It would 
be a good guide for many of us. All 
that is necessary for such a count is a 
sheet of paper, a sharp pencil, a keen eye, 
and a thankful heart. Wherever we look 
we find evidence of many blessings. The 
telephone that enables us to call a friend 
for a coke date or talk over tomorrow's 
algebra problems . . . the cookie jar on 
the kitchen table that provides food to 
satisfy our hunger and symbolizes the 
love of mother who baked the cookies 

. . the picture from summer camp .. . 
the open Bible on the bookcase . . . the 
roller skates in the corner . . . the candles 
on the family altar . . . the list goes on 
and on. 

If we can forget so easily the small 
blessings that surround us, how long 
shall we remember the Source from 
which all things, large and small, come 
to us? Here are some everyday happen- 
ings. How would we react in these situa- 
tions ? 

I 

Pat Boone sings his latest disc from the 
juke box at the far end of the malt shop. 
In the corner sit a group of students 
from John Hancock High, enjoying a 
milkshake or a coke after a rugged school 
day. The chatter is about school affairs 
—the coming junior high dance, the Fri- 
day night football game. 

“Hi, kids! How did you make out in 
the Latin test, Don?” Jack Winds, fresh- 
man class president, joins the group. “Do 
you think we can beat Ben Franklin on 
Friday?” Jack calls across the table to 
several of the football players. In a lower 
voice to the girl at his side he asks, “Have 
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a date for the dance yet, Peggy?” 

At this point the cheeseburgers and 
shakes arrive. In the midst of the chatter 
Jack bows his head and gives thanks for 
the food. 


1. Would you have done as Jack did in this 
situation? 

2. Has this ever happened among you and 
your friends? 

3. What were the reactions of those at the 
table with Jack? 

4. Why are most of us reluctant to ask a 
blessing in public? 


I] 

“T can’t think of the answer! I just 
can’t remember that date! I studied it 
last night and I have to know it. Three 
more minutes and he will collect our 
test papers. I can’t think of the answers! 
This question can mean a passing grade. 
I can’'t—I got it! I got it!” 

“Was that ever luck!’’ sighed Nancy 
as she turns in her history test paper. 

In another corner of the same class- 
room another history student is having 
problems too. Her brow is drawn in con- 
centration. ‘Who was Pennsylvania's 
only gift to the presidency?’ She thinks 
of possibilities. “Thomas Jefferson? No. 
Abe Lincoln? No. James Buchanan? 
That's it! That's it! Oh, thank you, dear 
God, for helping me to think of the 
answer,’ breathes Ann. 


1. Was it “luck” that Nancy thought of the 
answer? 


2. Do you ever take time out during a school 
day to give thanks for the mind that God has 
given you? 

3. What's the difference between asking God 
for the right answer in a test and asking him 
for the power to think clearly? 


4. Must one be in a certain position or place 
for prayer? 


Il 

Shouts of ‘Ten off your score!’ “Don’t 
knock mine off number seven!” fill the 
recreation room of St. Paul’s as a group 
of leaguers pour their energy into a game 
of shuffleboard following the Sunday 
evening meeting. Several girls are gath- 
ered about the piano harmonizing on a 
favorite tune. A ping pong ball bounces 


on a ping pong table in the corner. 
Wayne and Beth are upstairs putting 
away songbooks and straightening chairs. 


“Did you ever stop to think, Beth, how 


really lucky we are? How many kids 
have the use of a recreation room like 
ours, or even the place for worship that 
we have?” 

“Yes, and remember the trip we took 


to the campus of Lutheran College and 


all the fun we had! We couldn’t have 
done that without our advisors’ support,” 
chimes in Beth. 

“Or,” adds Wayne thoughtfully, ‘‘sent 
a delegate to the national convention if 
the council hadn’t been so interested— 
and how often do we say thanks to them 
or for them?” 

“Let's have a real Thanksgiving meet- 
ing,’ cries Beth, “to show our appreci- 
ation !”’ 


1. Do you take your church facilities for 
granted? 

2. How often have you said “thank you” to 
your advisors? 

3. Would the adults of your church appreciate 
a show of your thankfulness for what they 
have done? 

4. Do you ever thank God for your Luther 


League? 
IV 


Ray dashes up the stairs two at a time 
and into his room to change clothes for 
football practice. On the bed is a pile of 
newly ironed white shirts. He touches 
the top one and explodes into a torrent 
of words. ‘She did it again! I’ve told 
her and told her not to put so much 
starch in these shirts! What does a guy 
have to do around here to get his mother 
to do things right—”’ 

Suddenly he stops, remembering a con- 
versation in the hall at school today. 
Some of the guys had been talking about 
their family’s plans for Thanksgiving. 
Gerry, a new boy at school, had been 
silent. In answer to their questions he 
had replied, “My mother and father are 
both dead.” 

Ray, standing among the familiar 
sights in his room tries to imagine of 
what it would be like without his mother 
and dad. Where would he live? Who 


would make his meals? Who could he 
turn to to share problems and achieve- 
ments? Yes, and who would iron his 
white shirts ? How long had it been since 
he had thanked his mother or father for 
doing any of these things. With this 
thought Ray utters a prayer of thanks. 

Dashing through the kitchen on the 
way to practice, he calls, “Thanks for 
ironing my shirts, and-uh-gee-thanks for 
being such a swell mother!’ 


1. What do your parents do for you that 
should make you thankful? 

2. How often do you say thank you to mother 
or dad? 

3. How often do you say thanks for them 
to God? 

4. Can you think of ways you could show your 
appreciation to your parents? 


Continuous Thanksgiving Day 


A little child often is reminded by 
his parents, “Don’t forget to say thank- 
you.’ So, too, do we need reminders to 
turn back and glorify God. 

There are many ways that we who bear 
the name of Christian can say “thank 
you’’—by asking a blessing at meal time, 
by praising God daily through Bible 
reading and prayer in our personal devo- 
tions and as a family, by regular attend- 
ance at church and Sunday school, by 
taking an active part in Luther League, 
by helping others who are less fortunate, 
by giving of time, talents, and lives to 
the work of Christ. This list, like that of 
our blessings, goes on and on. 

Statistics are quoted every day in mag- 
azines, newspapers, and by TV news- 
casters. Few are as important to our ears 
as the cry that one in ten returns thanks 
for blessings. Is this a true criticism of 
our day? If it is, we must do our best to 
change the ratio so that we are not 
counted among those about whom the 
Saviour asked his sorrowful question, 
“Were there not ten healed? But where 
are the nine?” 

At this Thanksgiving season may it be 
our resolve to keep gratitude glowing in 
our hearts, making all of life a contin- 
uous Thanksgiving Day. 
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“This Is Your Life” 


RUTH 


Presentation Pointers 

This radio show is simple to present, yet 
creates an inspirational atmosphere. Only prop 
needed is an imitation mike. Dress the Bible 
characters in modern clothes. 

The MC’s last two speeches, the reference 
given by the Voice, and the leader's remarks 
at the end of the program should be spoken 
slowly with much feeling. The success of 
the topic rests largely on these lines. 

You may plan to have a short retreat in con- 
nection with this topic. Rather than using 
the discussion at the end, let the young 
people go by themselves to read the Book 
of Ruth and have private meditation. 


a 


Hymn: “O Come, O Come, Immanuel” (4 CYH) 


by Mrs. George Nesbitt 


Leader: When God wants an important thing done in this world he goes about 
it in a very singular way. He does not release his thunderbolts or stir up earthquakes. 
He simply has a tiny baby born, perhaps in a humble home, of a humble mother. But 


he puts the idea or purpose into the mother’s heart. And 


she puts it into the baby’s 


mind; and then . . . God waits! The great events of the world are not battles and 
elections and earthquakes and thunderbolts. The great events are babies . . . 


First Scripture: Luke 2:1-7 
Second Scripture: Matthew 1:1-6 
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(Edward-McDonald) 


A Christmas Topic 
Bible Study-Ruth 


a 


MASTER OF CEREMONIES: Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. We are happy 
once again to bring you the nation’s most talked about program, “This Is Your 
Life.” Our guest for the evening is a famous one. She is one of the most beloved 
characters of the Bible. Her kindness and devotion to others will long be remembered. 
But do you know what breathtaking event has acclaimed her before millions? Her 
important role in the destiny of mankind will be told to you tonight, for this is 
your life, Ruth! (Ruth comes on stage.) We are indeed happy to travel back through 
the pages of the Bible to relive your life, Ruth. Tell us of the conditions of the world 
when you were a girl. 

RUTH: I lived during the time of the Judges. Times were hard, especially in 
Judah, across the Dead Sea. The people suffered frequent famines. My country, 
however, had plenty of food and people from Judah often came to our country to live. 

MC: Tell us a little about your country, Ruth. 

RuTH: My homeland is Moab. Moab was a land of idol worship—our god was 
Chemosh. People who came from Judah felt very far from their god in a land like 
ours. They worshipped the god Jehovah. I met my first husband in Moab. He had 
come to my country from a little town called Bethlehem of Judah with his parents 
and a brother. My husband and I had ten wonderful and happy years together. But 
he became ill and died. 

MC: Yes, Ruth, your marriage was shortened by your husband’s tragic death. 
But still you were happy. Who was it that made your life so pleasant for you? 

RuTH: It was my mother-in-law, Naomi. She was so wonderful to me—just like 
my own mother. 

MC: Yes, it was Naomi who brought you happiness, and here she comes across 
our stage now. (Naomi enters; women embrace.) 1 can readily see how much you 
have meant to each over. Tell me, Naomi, what happened to Ruth after her husband 
died ? 

Naomi: My husband died also. I was filled with grief and decided to return 
to Judah. Ruth and my other daughter-in-law, Orpah, wanted to come with me on 
the journey. But I knew both girls were young and should marry again. And so I 
told the girls to return to their homes, to their own people. 

MC: And did they? 

Naomi: Orpah did for she was homesick for her people. But Ruth was not so 
easily persuaded. She said she wanted to remain with me. 

MC: Why did you desire to stay with your mother-in-law, Ruth? 

RuTH: I had lived with Naomi and her family for many years. They were people 
of God. In my country I had been taught to bow down before the idol Chemosh. I 
feared him and even made sacrifices to him. But the God of Naomi seemed to be dif- 
ferent . . . and he made Naomi such a wonderful person. I wanted to be with her. 
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Naomi: I knew Ruth’s mind could not be changed for she said, “Entreat me 
not to leave you or to return from following you; for where you go I will go, and 
where you lodge I will lodge; your people shall be my people, and your God my God; 
where you die I will die, and there will I be buried.”” With such dedication, what 
could I say? 

MC: This was a momentous decision for a young woman to make. It required 
courage and sacrifice to give up your home and relatives to accompany a poverty 
stricken mother-in-law into a strange land. But this decision of yours, Ruth, was to 
be the turning point of your life! (A soloist sings “O Love that Wilt Not Let Me 
Go"’—202 CYH.) Now let's continue the story of your life and see what happened 
to you as a result of your choice. As you and Naomi started on your journey to Beth- 
lehem, what was it that worried you, Ruth? 

RuTH: I wondered how I would be treated when we arrived in Bethlehem. I was 
a foreigner, you know, and didn’t expect to be treated with much kindness by the Jews. 

MC: And what happened when you and Naomi arrived in Bethlehem ? 

RUTH: The town was curious to see who Naomi had brought back with her. 
Naomi’s friends were glad to see her and I was kindly received by them. We arrived 
in Bethlehem at the beginning of the barley harvest. I knew I would have to find 
some way to earn a living because Naomi and I had no money. Fortunately, the Jewish 
law made provision for the poor by allowing them to glean, which is gathering what 
is left in the fields after the reapers. I asked Naomi to let me earn our living in this 
way. 
MC: And to the fields you went, Ruth, to earn a living for Naomi and yourself. 
Here in the fields you were to meet another person who was to play an important part 
in your life . . . a person you were to meet as a result of your decision to remain with 
Naomi . . . and who was that ? 

RUTH: That was Boaz who became my husband. 

MC: Won't you tell us how you met your second husband. 

RuTH: I remember it was a very warm, sunny afternoon. I was gleaning in fields 
which belonged to a man named Boaz. As I worked I saw a tanned, dark-eyed man 
walking through the fields. He stopped a few yards away to talk to the servant in 
charge of the reapers. I heard the man ask who I was. 

MC: And then it was that you and Boaz met. 

RuTH: He told me not to glean in any other fields than his. I was to keep close 
to his maidens and the young men were charged not to bother me. I felt so safe. He 
was greatly respected by his servants; they had told me often of his kind treatment 
of thera. But I could not understand why he should treat me, a foreigner, with such 
courtesy. 

MC: Well, let's hear in his own words why he did. Boaz, will you come out on 
the stage, please. (Boaz enters.) Ruth has been telling us of your assurance that she 
would be protected while working in your fields. Will you tell us why you were so 
kind to this foreigner ? 

Boaz: I had heard of Ruth's love and devotion for Naomi... how loyal and 
faithful she had been in providing for her needs. I admired Ruth’s willingness to 
leave her family and country and come to a strange land and strange people. To me, 
Ruth was a woman to be greatly respected. 

MC: She certainly is! Naomi, what was your reaction when Ruth returned from 
the fields after meeting Boaz? 

Naomt: I asked where she had worked that da i 
told me how kindly Boaz had treated her. yang. Ut anyone bad ee 
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RuTH: Naomi was thankful we were so fortunate to find someone like Boaz. 
She said, “Blessed be he by the Lord whose kindness has not forsaken the living or 
the dead.’ Naomi’s God had given us so much tobe thankful for... but he was no 
_longer only Naomi’s God . . . he was my God, too. 

MC: Can you tell us further of her reaction ? 

RuTH: Naomi wanted me to marry—to know the joy and happiness of a home 
and family of my own. According to the laws of Naomi’s people, the nearest of kin 
was to marry the widow. 

MC: Boaz was your relative and he wanted to be your husband. 

RUTH: Yes, but he remained true to the Jewish law; I had a closer relative than 
Boaz. However, the other relative gave up his claim to me and I became Boaz’s wife. 

MC: You and Boaz were to know even greater joy. 

RUTH: Yes, for a son was born to us. 

Boaz: Naomi was so proud and happy you’d have thought it was her own baby 
boy. The women said to Naomi, “Blessed be the Lord who has not left you this day 
without next of kin.” The women felt that Ruth meant more to Naomi than many sons. 

RuTH: The neighbors named the baby for us. They called him Obed which 
means servant, for they wanted him to serve the Lord. 

Boaz: Our son, Obed, is grandfather of the great King David. Ruth and I are 
David's great-grandparents. 

MC: It seems to me, Ruth, that your decision to remain with Naomi was a choice 
you have never had cause to regret. Your happiness in your home life with Naomi 
and Boaz was a result of your decision. Your coming to accept and believe in the one 
true God was a result that had even more meaning in your life. Your decision allowed 
God to work His Divine plan through you. Bethlehem . . . where you and Naomi 
made your home . . . it was here that the Saviour was born. But even more thrilling 
than the fact that you should live in the town of the birthplace of the Saviour, is the 
fact that you, Ruth, became the great-grandmother of David the King, of whose line 
the Christ Child was born. You had a share in the coming of the Son of God—the 
destiny of mankind. This above all, Ruth, was the most wonderful result of your 
wise decision. 

Voice: (as characters slowly leave stage.) ‘Entreat me not to leave you or to 
return from following you; for where you go I will go, and where you lodge I will 
lodge; your people shall be my people, and your God my God...” 

MC: This is your life, Ruth, ancestor of Jesus Christ. 


Leader: God rewarded Ruth’s loyalty, her decisiveness, and her patient endur- 
ance. Ruth placed her life in the hands of God, accepted His will, and received much 
happiness. As the Christ Child’s birth is celebrated once again, let us resolve like 
Ruth, to place our lives in the hands of God. Christmas and Ruth—did you ever 
associate the two before? What marvelous things are possible for those who put 
their lives in the hands of God. 


Hymn: “‘O Little Town of Bethlehem” (14 CYH) 


Discussion: Why is the Book of Ruth important? What made Ruth a good 
ancestor of our Lord? What picture do we get of God in the story of Ruth? What 
lessons can we learn from Ruth’s life? What principles governed Ruth’s choice? 
What are some important decisions young people have to make today? In making 
decisions, does it make any difference whether or not they are made in line with 
Christian principles? Would you like to share with the group any experience you 
have had in which you have felt God working His will in your life? 


Benediction 3 
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Purpose of the Topic 


This topic is designed to acquaint the 
reader with some of the major features in 
the life of St. Francis of Assisi. The basis of 
his Christian motivation is the tremendous 
force that God exerted upon him. This force 
is being exerted today. It should become clear 
that this is the kind of life that is worth- 
while—it leads to true happiness. 


christmas topic 


by dave ullery 


Although it is not our purpose to lead 
youth into the way of the mystic or ascetic, 
it 75 Our purpose to point out the basis for 
our Christian love and service. He served 
God. So must all of us. We are no different 
in this respect from the Saint. 


HE SERVED GOD 


(St. Francis of Assisi) 


a man who liked simplicity 


made the first manger scene 
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Presentation Pointers 


This topic was written so it could be read 
easily by all members of your intermediate 
league. If they have not read the topic before 
the meeting, the leader should, in his own 
words, tell the story of St. Francis. He may 
want to use supplementary helps from en- 
cyclopedias, biographies of Francis, or his- 
tory books he may find in his pastor’s library. 

After the story has been told, allow time 
for questions. The good leader will be care- 
ful to make statements during his presentation 
that will lead to questions. 

Have some of the other members of the 
group prepared to give an account of the 
historical situation of St. Francis’ time, or to 
give accounts of what has happened to the 
Franciscans since their founder's death. This 
would bring more of the group into the 
actual presentation. 

Discussion questions should definitely be 
used in a topic of this kind. What is the 
value of a study of such a man? Could any- 
one make the same kind of impression in the 
world of today? Was Francis just a fanatic, 
or did he really experience the love of God 
in the way that he said he did? Do you 
think that Francis put too much emphasis 
upon service, and not enough upon improv- 
ing himself, so that his service might be- 
come more intelligent? 


ee are many beautiful customs 
that we observe each year at Christmas 
time. One of the most appreciated and 
popular is the erection of manger-scenes. 
These are adorned with simple things— 
worshipping shepherds, a small baby, a 
glowing star, and quiet animals. And in 
their simplicity they reflect the spirit of 
the man who first made a manger scene. 

Many years ago, a ragged man and his 
companion were walking across the hills 
of Italy. They had been traveling for 
some time; they were tired. But, as they 
approached a small town that was a 
favorite of one of the men, they won- 
dered what they might do to surprise the 
inhabitants of the sleeping town. And 
as they planned, the thought of rest was 
completely lost. 

It was nearly Christmas time. This 
gave them an idea. They rounded up 
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some animals, took parts of a manger 
stall from the stable of a friend, and 
located a doll and some willing helpers. 
And, when the town awakened, a small 
cave nearby had been turned into the 
first Christmas creche! So the legend 
DOES Aes 

Such an act as this could only be the 
expression of love—love for God and 
for all men. And this was the kind of 
love that possessed St. Francis of Assisi 
who has enriched the world with his 
simple remembrance of the birth of our 
Lord. This was a love that was to carry 
him to the highest peaks of human recog- 
nition—a love that even today causes 
us to turn to him to find its source and 
secret. 


His Life 

The name Francis is a nickname given 
to the lad who was born Giovanni 
Bernardone in the year 1181 A.D. This 
was in a period of history that saw the 
rise from the Dark Ages—a time when 
art, literature, and religion were being 
talked about by almost everyone who had 
any education. Francis was a happy youth. 
His father was a well-to-do cloth merch- 
ant, and he was able to get some of the 
basic education that would prepare him 
to take over the business. But even from 
his birth, there were those men who 
thought that God had singled him out 
for a special task—that someday he must 
answer the call of God with his life. 

But Francis gave no hint that he would 
be a servant of God. His early years were 
spent with other young boys who had 
little to do, and they were not above 
playing practical jokes on their friends 
and neighbors. Francis soon became a 
leader of the gang of boys. Did this fill 
his longing for fame and_ recognition ? 
No! His heart was empty. He longed for 
something more. 

He thought he had found what he was 
looking for when his little town of Assisi 
went to war. He was thrilled indeed, for 
his father was prosperous enough to out- 
fit him in the finest fighting armor! So 
off he went—only to find disappoint- 
ment. Francis was captured, and_ his 


dreams of earthly glory soon faded. He 
did get another chance to fight after he 
was teleased, but this time he became 
‘ill and was forced to turn his saddened 
face homeward. 

Now the call of God grew stronger 
upon the soul of Francis. Prayer and deep 
meditation brought new thoughts to him. 
He began to minister to the needs of the 
poor and the sick. Once, as he was riding 
down a lonely road, he saw a leper. In 
spite of the horrible appearance of the 
man, Francis leaped from his horse and 
embraced the poor wretch, and gave him 
his own fine clothes. In an old, deserted 
chapel, Francis would spend long hours 
in prayer before the cross. It became a 
favorite spot for him. 

His wealthy father began to think that 
his son had gone crazy. He was enraged 
when he discovered that his son was asso- 
ciating with common peasants and the 
sick. He forbade Francis to go out, but 
his mother, who had always hoped and 
prayed that her son would become a man 
of God, released him, and Francis con- 
tinued to minister to people’s needs. 

Finally, his father took him before the 
bishop so that he might disinherit him 
publicly. But Francis, unafraid, gave his 
life to Christ’s Kingdom. He stripped off 
the clothes which his father had given 
to him and stood before the bishop 
clothed only in a haircloth. Then he de- 
clared for all to hear that from that time 
on he desired to live only for Christ and 
“Our Father which art in heaven.” 

He kept his word. Never again did he 
desire to own any of the fine things to 
which he had been accustomed. His only 
thought was to live as Christ had lived. 
He did nothing but sing praises to God, 
wandering about the countryside, sing- 
ing, and telling all—even birds, animals, 
and flowers—of the depths of the love of 
God. At first people thought he was 
crazy, but soon they could tell that this 
man had been chosen by God for a 
special task. 

He was a tireless worker. Many were 
the chapels that he helped to rebuild 
with his own hands. He begged for all 
the food he ate—asking to be given only 


crumbs at that. Everywhere he went he 
called men to repentance, radiating the 
love of Jesus. Shortly, some of those 
from Assisi wanted to join with Francis, 
so he told them to sell all that they had, 
give to the poor, and travel about, claim- 
ing nothing for their own but the love 
of God. 

It was not easy. There still were those 
who thought that these men were mad 
and should be kept away from towns and 
churches. They pelted these simple men 
with mud and stones, tore the clothes 
from their backs, and insulted them. But 
they were not to be daunted. Soon they 
had organized into an order known as 
“The Little Brothers.” 

These brothers did more than preach. 
They sang the good news of Jesus wher- 
ever they went. Francis wrote some of 
the hymns of praise that they sang, but 
most of them were composed as they 
traveled through the countryside. They 
felt honored to be known as “Trouba- 
dours of God.” 

Most of us, even today, think of a 
great love of nature when we think of 
St. Francis. For this great man, even 
though he became a leader of many men, 
could never thank his God enough for 
the beauty that He had created. Francis 
called everything by name, such as Broth- 
er Fire and Sister Water, and even 
preached sermons to the birds of the air, 
asking them to sing praise to God. We 
would think such a man crazy today, 
unless, of course, we knew that these 
things were done because God was touch- 
ing his heart. 

Francis could never rest. He soon got 
the idea that he should travel to the far 
ends of the earth, converting those who 
believed in other gods. He set out for 
the Holy Land to convert the Moham- 
medans, but a shipwreck held him back. 
On his way to Spain, he became ill, and 
had to turn back once more. But he 
sent his brothers in his place, so that the 
joy that he had found in the simple 
life of doing God’s will might be known 
to more and more men. 

Such a hard life was too much for even 
a spirit like this. While in his mid-for- 
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ties, he died in the same Church where 
he had first heard the call of God only 
seventeen years before. True to his way 
of life, he died lying on the bare ground, 
clothed only in his haircloth. 


“Who Cares?” 


By the standards of our present world, 
we would think that Francis was one of 
the most miserable men who ever lived. 
Think of it! Here was a young person 
who had all the advantages that he could 
want. He was in a much better situation 
than most of the young men of his day. 
And he knew it, too. He thought that 
he would be able to find happiness by 
doing what he wanted, but found that he 
was dead wrong. God had reached out 
for him, as He does to each of us today, 
and Francis knew that he must answer. 

God told him that he must be the one 
who would show the world that they 
were placing too much attention on them- 
selves and not upon that which God 
wanted for them. Such a task set before 
a young man would be staggering in- 
deed! How could anyone prove to men 
who thought their lives complete, the 
idea that they were missing so much? 
How could anyone convince such sinful 
men that it is only God who gives true 
happiness ? 

Francis showed men the truth. He 
shined forth brilliantly like a candle. 
And just as a candle does when it burns, 
Francis gave himself for those he served. 
He did not know what it was to feel 
unkindly towards anyone. He did not 
know what it was to complain about 
little things that go wrong. Nor did he 
know what it was to seek things for 
himself. He knew only that he must 
serve God, and that this meant that He 
follow Christ and His teachings all the 
way. 

As he grew in this feeling of commit- 
ment, a strange transformation came over 
this young man who had once lived only 
for the fun and companionship of rowdy 
friends. Now a new friendship was tak- 
ing their place! A new kind of joy came 
over him. It seemed as though something 
had been removed from his eyes— he 
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was seeing for the first time. The beauty 
of God’s creation became meaningful 
for him, and his heart burst with the 
glory and majesty of the God who loved 
him! No longer could he hold back any- 
thing from such love. He had to give, 
and he did so in the only way that he 
knew how. What he did, although itt 
seems rather odd to us now, was the 
only way that Francis had to make his 
feelings known to men. 

Such sincerity and love for his fellows 
naturally pulled on the hearts of others. 
Love attracts—it does not repel. It also 
seeks for the happiness of its object. In 
the case of Francis, this object was the 
entire world. Today, all the world has 
heard the name of Francis, and his love 
is one of the brightest chapters in Chris- 
tian history. 

It’s quite a story, isn’t it? How one 
man, in the face of challenges that seem 
impossible to overcome, took nothing 
but God's love, and become a Goliath- 
slaying David. He made all the world 
take note because he had allowed God 
to use him to serve men. He had come 
a long way from a fellow with a “Who 
cares?”’ attitude. Now he knew the 
answer: God cares. And because God 
cares, J must care also. . 


“Things to Do” 


A topic is never complete until something 
is done about it. With the study of St. Francis, 
there are many things that can be done to 
carry through the topic. 

How about trying some Labors of Love proj- 
ects? Since Francis was so concerned about 
the sick and poor, now is the time for your 
league to visit the shut-ins in your congrega- 
tion, or those in the hospitals. If it’s not con- 
venient to visit a hospital, make friendship 
cards, including small gifts, and see that the 
sick receive them. Check with your pastor, 
for there might be some things that you can 
do to help around the church. You might 
even become Troubadours of God. How about 
that youth choir that you have thought about? 
And don’t forget Francis’ love of nature— 
why not take a St. Francis hike sometime soon, 
with special emphasis upon seeing the beauty 
of God's creation? These are just a few! But 
be sure that anything you do springs from 
the love that God has placed in your hearts. 
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by Mrs. William Martin 


PURPOSE OF THIS TOPIC: 


1. Help leaguers desire to put 
first things first in their Christmas 
preparation. 

2. Make some visible reminder 


of this aim to use in the home or 
to share with others. 

3. Accomplish the above by 
thinking about and discussing what 
Christmas is and what it should be. 


plan this topic 
for early 


December 


Lights for the Leader 

Always pray for inspiration and guidance 
before you attempt to lead others. 

This topic isn't the kind you get up and 
read. It’s a topic that keeps everyone busy 
from the time the door first opens until the 
door is locked after the meeting. 

The topic is divided conveniently into sec- 
tions. If you do not have enough time for 
the topic as it is planned, a section or two 
can be dropped. 

Begin the Early Activities as soon as the 
first leaguer arrives. You will need pencils 
and paper and carol books. Follow this by 
your worship or group discussion. A_black- 
board is necessary for this. Pencils and paper 
will be needed for the buzz groups. 

Use some variety in the program now by 
having a different person give the meditation. 
And someone else should lead the Prayer 
Thought. During the silent prayers, give time 
between each prayer suggestion for leaguers 
to gather their thoughts and from flash 
prayers. 

The project has been suggested with the 
idea of making Christmas more meaningful 
in the home, whether it be the home of the 
leaguers or shut-ins. Perhaps you can think 
of other projects you would like to do. Make 
sure when the meeting is over that everyone 
has a copy of the Bible references (if he 
doesn’t have a tree to take home). 


EARLY ACTIVITIES 

As the group arrives have them par- 
ticipate in one (or both) of these two 
activities. (a) Gather around the piano 
for informal group singing of Advent 
carols. (b) Distribute paper and pencils 
to the leaguers and ask them to jot down 
everything that comes to their minds at 
the mention of the word Christmas. 


GROUP DISCUSSION 


Gather the group together. Ask leagu- 
ers to share the items they wrote down 
in the Early Activities. Make a list on 
the board. 

Many of these things take away from 
the spiritual meaning of Christmas. But 
see if you can’t discover in each some 
note of the real Christmas. Ask the group 
to give suggestions of ways in which the 
Christmas spirit can or cannot be in these 
items. Here are a few ideas with which 
to start: 
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GIFTS remind us of God’s gift that 
first Christmas and the fact that He gives 
gifts to us continually. 

CHRISTMAS SHOPPERS remind us 
that even though many of these people 
are forgetting the true meaning of Christ- 
mas, all of this—the rush, the decora- 
tions, the shopping—has been caused by 
the birth of one Baby. (This can be an 
inspiration for me if I stop in the middle 
of a store to think about it.) 

CARDS, if sent in the real Christmas 
spirit, remind us to wish the best for our 
friends, and gives them a token of our 
Christian love. 


FOUR BUZZ GROUPS 


Divide into four buzz groups to dis- 
cuss the following four questions: (1) 
What is implied when a person says, 
“Are you ready for Christmas?’ What 
should it mean? (2) Why do some 
people say, “I'll be glad when Christmas 
is over!’’? What can be done to change 
this attitude? (3) Describe what hap- 
pens in every town, store, and city, be- 
tween Thanksgiving and Christmas. Give 
examples of the secular and the religious. 
(4) Are there any special ways you cele- 
brate Christmas in your home which help 
keep it Christ-centered ? 

Allow five or ten minutes for the buzz 
group. Then return to the original large 
group and give reports. Make these short. 


MEDITATION 


Stop, look, and listen! Stop for a min- 
ute to Jook at the trees and their tinsel, 
the wreaths of holly, the stacks of Christ- 
mas cards, and //sten to the sound of the 
bells, voices raised in gay carols, and the 
soft chimes of the organ on Christmas 
Eve; 

What's all this about? What does 
Christmas mean to you? Take inventory 
of yourself. What have you made out of 
Christmas, 1957? Is the deep spiritual 
truth in your heart? Or is this just an- 
other celebration ? 

Let's change all of this right now! 
Let’s make Christmas, 1957, a time of 
rebirth. Determine to get real meaning 
out of the holiday this year. And share 


this meaning with others. 

Start with preparation. How much 
time have you spent, and will you spend, 
“getting cards ready, buying and wrapping 
gifts, and decorating your home? If 
you're giving that much time for prep- 
aration for these unimportant things, 
think how much time you should give in 
preparation for the really important thing 
—the Gift of God. 

Determine now to prepare yourself for 
the blessed Advent of Christ, the Son 
of God. Spend more time at church 
Services, reading your Bible, praying, 
thinking about that first Christmas, and 
sharing with others the Good News. 

“The people who walked in darkness 
have seen a great light; those who dwelt 
in a land of deep darkness, on them has 
light shined. Thou hast multiplied the 
nation, thou hast increased its joy; they 
rejoice before thee as with joy at the 
harvest . . . For to us a child is born, 
fous 2 son is given...” 


PRAYER THOUGHT 


Dr. Frank Laubach, the world famous 
missionary who has worked in 91 coun- 
tries developing literacy programs, says 
that one thing we can and must do to 
prevent our world from being blown up 
is to send flash prayers out to every per- 
son we see, think, or read about. In this 


way the entire earth can be enveloped in 
the gentle but bright light of Christian 
love, faith, and understanding. 

Let us bow our heads now and send 
out our silent flash prayers. For our fam- 
ily—for our community—for our pastor 
—a prayer of thanks to God for His 
Christmas Gift—and a prayer for our- 
selves. 


PROJECT 


The project is designed for the leagu- 
ers’ use in their own homes, or for gifts 
for the shut-ins and aged of the church. 

You will need small Christmas trees, 
12 or 18 inches high. Use real ones, arti- 
ficial Ones, or make your own. You can 
make your own out of aluminum electric 
fence wire, wood, papier mache, and 
green paint. You may want to sprinkle 
some glitter on your trees. 

Make ornaments out of smooth, light- 
colored art paper. On one side print the 
statements and questions about light. On 
the other side, write the Bible references. 
(These are found at the end of the 
topic.) 

Other projects could be a result of this 
topic. You may want to make an altar 
cloth or a triptych for family worship. 
Some may plan a prayer calendar or 
mimeograph a devotional guide for fam- 
ilies of the church. 


BIBLE REFERENCES 


cdswants us to have light. He made if. ..............5... Genesis 1:3-5 
Pviacitisuihe most important light for us? ......2-......5..5.. Psalm 27:1 
Whet can’ we ask God to do with this light? ....<".......... Psalm 43:3 
Pyiioumayareceive this light? oo oe ee eS pe ee ee ee Psalm 112:4 
Can we count on this light even in darkest trouble? ...... Psalm 139:11-12 
Is there light for those who ignore God and seek earth’s pleasures? Isaiah 8:22 
(Fave-believe, what will Christ's birth do for us? ............-.. Isaiah 9:2 
What is God’s promise and purpose in sending Christ? ...... Isaiah 42:6, 7 
MracHisie@ hirist si PrOMliSe teh wees o's Newey swede 8 Fee ey John 8:12 
How urgent is it that we follow this light immediately? .... John 12:35, 36 
What effect does the light have on me? ........-...+--- Matthew 5:14-16 


eee ES eee 
Best wishes for a very blessed and holy Christmas 
and 
a most successful New Year 
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Echoes 


Have you begun plans for Advent 
wreath services in league or in your 
church? You will find these services are 
a real inspiration. 

Organize a committee to plan the serv- 
ices, one to make the wreath and freshen 
it every week, and another group to be 
in charge of the services. 


Planning the Service 


Back issues of Luther Life and HIGH 
IDEALS will give you some ideas with 
which to start. A Bible index will guide 
you to Old Testament prophecies of 
Christ. 

The candle on the wreath may be 
lighted at the beginning of the worship 
or during the worship. Whatever method 
you plan to use should be observed for 
the four services. 

The service should be simple and fairly 
brief. Hymns, Scripture, poetry, records, 
and a short meditation are the parts of 
the service. 

There is quite a variety of themes from 
which to choose. Don’t use the same old 
idea year after year. I remember a service 
based on Old Testament prophecy and 
the fulfillment from the New Testament. 
Another group used a hymn for _ its 
theme and developed all the services on 
the stanzas of that hymn. One of the most 
inspirational Advent wreath themes was 
based on the time, the persons, and the 
place involved in the Christmas story. The 
final service tied all these together in 
John 3:16. 


Making the Wreath 
Just as there is variety in themes for 
the services, there is variety in types of 
wreaths you can use. Choose one to meet 
your needs. 
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If everyone sits in a circle around the 
central wreath, you may want the wreath 
on a low, round table. Use plastic foam 
as the base. You can cut holes in this in 
which you can place the candles. And it 
is easy to stick pine in the foam. 

A wreath may hang from a Chandelier 
or may rest on a sturdy board fastened 
horizontally against the wall. This wreath 
can be made from a coat hanger or wood. 

From week to week the pine will dry. 
This makes a shabby-looking wreath. 
And it causes a fire hazard because of the 
candles. Freshen the pine daily by sprink- 
ling water on it or change the pine before 
each service. Keep an eye on the candles. 
Don’t let them get so low that the flames 
begin licking at the pine. 


Leading the Service 


The services should not be of a formal, 
liturgical nature. But they must be led 
with stateliness. Especially the lighting of 
the Advent candle calls for inspirational 
dignity. 

If possible, prepare small mimeo- 
graphed programs. No announcing is 
preferable. Any announcements take away 
from the mood of the service. 

Soft music before and after the service 
is a must. Or some dramatical number 
such as a recording of one of the arias or 
a chorus from Handel’s Messiah. 


Another excellent place to use 
the Advent wreath is in the 
home. Make a wreath for your 
home and plan your own serv- 


ices 50 that Christmas will take 
on a new meaning in your 
family this year. 
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